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CHAPTER IX. 


GATHERING SIMPLES. 







An's T had become known in the old men’s room that the Christian 
cs (>) Vagabond, had opened the chapters of his life, to the Lady 
oD of Charity and the Sisters, in the refectory. Would he not 

Yot2, beguile their lagging hours with at least some passages from 
the ponderous year-book he had lived to make? They were too old 
to profit by the lessons: but not to feel the gladness of the light that 
would break from them upon the grey shadows of their eveniug. 
The Sisters pleaded with the Lady of Charity and with the Christian 
Vagabond, for the expectant old men. And, while the morning was 
cold, and before a ray of sunlight had glinted upon the capitals of the 
columns of the galleries ; the lily shafts were lifted from the chamber 
of Christ—and two old men stood by the couch of the Christian 
visitor. 

“ Holy pilgrim,” said the foremost, his lips quivering with the day- 
break cold—‘‘ We approach you with a prayer—we who, with Job, 
must swiftly make our bed in the dark.” * 

“Brothers, you are turning down the sheets apace, by this woful 
imprudence. The cold is the old man’s enemy. I pray you get 
you to your beds: and, presently, I will come to vou.” 





* “So I shall now suddenly (with Job) make my bed also in the dark.” —George 
Herbert. 
VoL. V., N.S. 1870. B 
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“Nay, but, venerable traveller who have braved every wind and 
storm ”—broke in the second old man, shivering more violently than 
his companion, “ bear with us while we make our brief prayer.” 

“ Begone, brothers: not a word. Every sound is a step that need 
not be, to the bed in the dark. Begone, and I will shortly come to 
you.” 

In the full flush of the morning two Sisters entered the old men’s 
day-room; saying, “‘ Our Guest comes, to grant you your desires ; but, 
after difficulties. Our Lady is vexed with the wicked pair who 
crossed the galleries at sunrise this morning.” The old men turned 
to one another and chattered in whispers, like frightened children. 
But they rose, each as best he could (and how much more impressive 
and worshipful is he who does obeisance upon a crutch than the finished 
courtier mincing on his well-turned legs !), doing ungrudging honour 
to the Age that was greater, twice told, than that of the oldest among 
them. The click of the staff sounded upon the marble without, and 
to the curtseys of the two Sisters who stood in the doorway, the 
Christian Vagabond passed into the old men’s day-room. 

The trespassers of the morning were smiled into silence, as they 
opened their excuses ; and, as when the old men told the leading 
events of their lives they assembled about the venerable figure, so 
now they clustered ; the deaf making of their hands a shell behind the 
ear, that not a word might be lost. 

The Vagabond paused, and laid his black staff across his knees, 
and looked inquiringly down upon it, as asking it some questions of 
their early jauntings in company. 

“When I was hedged with difficulties,” he began, his mild eyes 
still fixed upon the thing that had been his doughty companion and 
support, and would be, in due time, his crutch—‘ When I was hedged 
with difficulties ; when I stood to the waist in snow, or clung to the 
ropes in the storm-handled ship, and the hissing wave-crests were 
my horizon for many hours together; I said, with Jesus—‘ It is my 
meat to do the will of Him that sent me, and to finish his work.’ 

“Tt stilled my stomach; it whitened the black bread, it slaked 
my thirst, and was a palm leaf between me and the scorching sun. 
The holy passion of the pilgrim, is a bliss that grows by feeding it. 
The hundred miles behind his back, drive him forward. The fifty 
shrines at which he has devoutly humbled himself, are so many 
feathers of an angel’s wing that supports him and carries him forward. 
With heavy steps and slow, I crept over the first hills from my castle 
gates ; but on each succeeding morning, I rose with an increase of 
vigour. The light within me burned the brighter to-day for the 
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fatigue and foot-soreness of yesterday. With the true, devoted 
pilgrim it is always so. He who has knelt in the snow, hungers after 
a shrine in the tropics. Just as the wholly ignorant are quite content, 
and the untravelled have world enough within the bounds of an 
orchard fence ; so the devout who have never wandered, lie quiet in 
their cell. But let the staff be trimmed and polished, and the dust of 
roads once cover the shoulders of the traveller in quest of holy things ; 
and the pilgrim is a wanderer evermore. 

“T explain the fire that, thanks be to God, has burned within my 
bosom so many years beyond the limit of man’s ordinary life. Iam 
but an ordinary pilgrim, brothers, forgotten by death or mercifully left 
to finish my work—which is and has been my meat. I ama volcano 
a little older than the rest : this is all. 

“‘T should over-tax my memory, and tire out your attention if I tried 
to lay before you an unbroken thread of my life in the many lands in 
which I have watched the goodness of God to his creatures; and 
through which I trudged after the child of Lazarus whom my haughty 
father smote at his gate. It has been my privilege to see vastly 
spreading branches of the family of man. Man, in every condition, I 
can think of, have I looked upon. Upon the naked savages, villeins in 
gross and villeins regardant ; the poor free to starve, the rich in 
golden chains ; the white, the red, the black man. And I have never 
tarried in weariness of spirit, since the light was kindled in my breast ; 
and it pleased God to permit me to study my brothers, in the humble 
hope of doing some good to the human family before mother earth 
should claim back the dust of me. 

“T had not gone far—my staff was hardly smoothed and settled to 
my hand, before I lighted upon communities of men and women, 
living the lives of the beasts of the field; and owned and scourged 
by great lords and barons. Youth in the mud and slough of sloth; 
Age driven in the fireless chimney corner. Sons cursing their sires 
that they lived so long. Daughters spurning their mothers, for crones 
much in the way, and filling room that could be better used. Every 
man’s hand against his neighbour. Murder in the woods: a torch 
found by the farmer’s rick: the sick dying in solitary chambers: 
violence rampant along every highway! Quagmire roads: flesh 
showing white through rent garments: few Griseldas in the cottages : 
the Biblia Pauperum* smeared under the hoofs of the cattle! The 





* The Biblia Pauperum—the poor man’s bible, consisted of some forty or fifty 
rade pictures of Bible subjects—and taught the unlettered, pictorially, some of the 


leading scriptural events. 
B2 
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ending of Boccaccio’s story often came upon me in those early days 
of my pilgrimage. He remarks of the patient, shamefully tried spouse, 
who was taken from a hut to a palace—‘ What can we say, then, but 
that Divine spirits may descend from heaven into the meanest of 
cottages, whilst royal palaces shall produce such as seem rather 
adapted to have the care of hogs than the government of men!’ I 
have seen the men in truth made hogs—lowered by brute governors to 
fitness for the stye: and through the night and gloom and pestilence 
of such woful outrage upon millions of God’s creatures, I have watched 
the royal and knightly pageants and processions pass—streaks of 
golden light cut through a storm-cloud that overarched the heavens. 
Griseldas in the cottages! The wrong was too crushing to leave 
many sparks of hope. 

“ And yet what goodfellowship have I met? I have eaten more 
black bread than white, given in dutiful adoration of the Master on 
whose business I was bent. It is so difficult to stamp out all the 
good from men: alas! it is also very difficult to do them good. 

“This was my cross. I searched with my whole might. Wherever I 
could light upon a good, a noble, a Christian deed, I unbuckled my 
wallet, and bared my head ; and I tarried patiently to know all about 
it. Did I come upon a governor of men who sought their happiness : 
I craved the full knowledge of his methods, and pored over the lights 
and shadows of his kindly face. I was within the dominions of a 
. remorseless tyrant—hog and tiger mixed; and then I followed the 
deadening slime of his path among my brothers doomed to live 
within his realm. Often, where at the outset I saw blurs and 
blemishes, I found light and hope. You may have lifted a hemlock 
leaf—to find a glowworm under it. I remember a contention bearing 
on this, which I shaped somewhat in this form, as I sat, now many 
cycles past, in a shady corner, somewhere in the Valley of the Loire. 


“SONG CRADLES. 


“A rustic and a townsman returning from the fair of a neighbouring 
market town, disputed about some black tufts that looked ugly enough 
in the branch-traceries of the bare trees. It was winter weather: and 
the two felt the cold in their bones, and were petulant. The towns- 
man vowed that they were unsightly blotches in the scenery, and 
should be torn away. 

“Nay, they shall not be touched, and I can prevent it,’ the rustic 
answered. ‘They are beauties, to my sight, on my wintry walks to 
and from market.’ 

“They are blots,’ the townsman insisted, ‘and one of them shall 
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be wiped out.’ With this he raised his stick, and was about to strike 
the branch of a tree, when the rustic took an iron grip of his arm. 

“¢-You shall not. I tell you that clump of twigs and hair and leaves 
is a thing of beauty, that warms me as I pass it, carrying my dairy 
produce through the snows to you men of the town, upon whom nature 
is thrown away.’ 

“In the spring the two were travelling together by the same road. 
On the brow of the hill, whence they were about to dip into the valley 
where the market town lay—they stood, enraptured by the concerts in 
the trees. The blackbird opened the melodious fire: the thrush took 
it up: the lark made the heavens laugh with his sweet cadences. 

“<¢Tt is beautiful, is it not?’ the rustic asked, holding an attentive 
finger to his lips. ‘And now do you understand our quarrel, when 
we passed this way in the winter?’ 

“¢T am blind.’ 

“* Those blurs and blots in the landscape were the deserted nests 
of these birds, left in the naked boughs. They were beauties to 
me, for I remembered that they were the cradles of the songs that, 
with the spring, would thrill delight through the leafy shadows of 
the grove. Could I let you break them with your stick ?’ 








“Upon the dead past—the world-wide grave—we build. The shriek 
of the martyr is prelude to the hymn of the blessed. Yea, these 
are dead twigs, but they have thrilled under the bosom of the lark, and 
warmed the bare little breasts that are now full-fledged, and musical 
over the corn-fields of to-day. 

“But how to get at the truly useful, in our brotherly relations. 
This has been my perplexity ; and I have travelled from blunder to 
blunder ; from wasted sacrifice to wasted sacrifice. The heroes who 
have fallen in vain! The blood that has rained upon barren ground ! 
The sum of senseless suffering! The fruitless tortures! The living 
saints, entombed, for their salvation—holding the foul things that 
crawled over their unwashed limbs too pure and good for their 
neighbourhood! The hand wasted by years of fixed courage, that 
held it motionless! It is not the devotion, the fortitude—the 
thoroughness of self-abandonment to works of mercy or of salvation 
that has been lacking these many years: it is the light. 

“In every city—or in nearly every city I have seen—there have 
been crowds of righteous men and women ; desiring with all their 
strength of heart to do God’s work in the great human fellowship. 
But the plan has failed, nearly always. The God-house has been set 
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up in a hundred fashions. I have seen it as variously furnished as, 
in this busy world, are the chambers of Christ: here giving the scrap 
of salt fish, the black bread and the beer, with a cell by night—there 
offering an artificial home of complex build—and always so unlike 
home! It has been anguish to see the vast expenditure of virtue, and 
the little sum of service got through. For on all sides the need for 
Christian help was pressing. The social economy was bad. The 
governors were hoggish, selfish, lustful. The mass of God’s children 
had not bread for to-morrow. North and south, east and west of the 
European continent, where, we are told, civilization most excels in 
benefits to mankind ; I found the misery general, the ignorance black, 
the lights few, and the good works too often but provocative of sloth 
and hypocrisy. 

“Years, by the score, my brothers, did I carry this staff from city 
to village, and from village to waste and forest—finding a hundred 
developments of the old gilds—that reach back to Canute the Great ;* 
but everywhere confusion of aim and conflict of purpose. For eight 
hundred years we have been in quest of the right way of helping our 
forlorn and faint brother. And little is the progress we have made. 
The ancient Gild-brothers met for worship and for mutual assistance : 
the prayer to God, and the work acceptable to Him. They broke 
bread in common ; they collected alms for the poor and gave meat 
from their tables to them. Each Gild-brother was bound to bear 
himself in a Christian, courteous spirit ; and to make common cause 
with his wronged or persecuted neighbour. The oath taken on the 
relics of the patron saint was observed; and it is along the bright 
threads of these holy brotherhoods of humble, God-fearing men, we 
find the diamond lights of truth that lead us through the remote 
barbaric years, and all the gloom and woe of the middle ages. ‘If 
one misdo, let all bear it ; let all share the same lot ’"—was the leading 
principle of association. We have not much improved on it—nor, 
my brothers, in our methods of applying it. Canute’s Gild-brothers 
had no palaces of charity, no plumb-and-line monuments of their 
goodness : but they were truthful, simple, strong men, who turned 





* “The oldest reliable accounts which we have of Gilds come from England ; 
they consist of three Gild-statutes. According to the latest investigation into the 
origin of Gilds, the drawing up of all these statutes took place in the beginning of 
the eleventh century. In the case of one of these Gilds, there is no doubt whatever 
as to the accuracy of this date. This Gild was founded and richly endowed by 
Orey, a friend of Canute the Great, at Abbotsbury, in honour of God and St. 
Peter.” —‘‘ On the History and Development of Gilds,” &c., by Lujo Brentano 
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into the neighbour’s cabin when he fell ill; and cudgelled for the © 
right, when violence was done to the person or goods of a fellow- 
member. 

“I have found, I say, innumerable forms, and fantastic twistings of 
the original Gild ; and the German and Scandinavian family feastings 
—which had a benevolent and lofty spirit at the back of them. The 
heir who toasted his father’s memory and vowed to imitate his virtues, 
has not been improved upon. The sacrificial meal was the basis of 
most that is honourable in modern society. The Christian copied 
the Pagan’s feast—but put away his idols—and behind the ban- 
quetting board reverently set up the chamber of Christ. The family 
compact, grew into the Gild, into the corporation, into the general 
government. Something was lost, brothers, if much was gained, 
There was the day when the father could not appear against the 
son—nor any man against his own brother, in a court of justice. The 
family was answerable to the community for the misdeeds of any of 
its members. The spirit of brotherhood possessed men like their 
blood. The Gilds and fraternities of old made common cause in 
prayers to God ; as well as for the mutual protection of their worldly 
interests.* It was when the fraternal bonds were loosed, and the 
government levied that which the Brother had freely given—the con- 
fusion began, which lasts still, and of which we cannot conceive the 
end. Ihave seen the old jumbled with the new; and that which 
was worship and faith and voluntary homage cast ito schedules, and 
written down as law in hard title books. The frank-pledge of the 
family developed into an organized police. Then the strong ridded 
themselves of their obligation to the weak. The lord of the soil 
remained the lord, but ceased to be the protector. This is the 
separation of mundane right and Christian duty, which is the deplo- 
rable feature of the modern communities among whom I have 
journeyed. On all sides have I seen it, but most plainly and pain- 
fully when I was young, and the highway was fresh to my feet,” 

Bernard interrupted—with his usual quickness— 

“ And yet, holy brother, the charities are many in the land. In 
every town, in every parish—” 





* “When, for instance—to make use of an example which Hartwig himself 
brings forward in a later passage of his inquiry—the Christian communions were 
formed, all the members contributed, according to their ability, to one common 
fund for the purpose of good works. With the extension of Christianity this gene- 
ral display of love abated ; the contributions ceased, or were changed into regular 
and involuntary taxes ; and the zealous separated into particular brotherhoods,” 
etc.—Lujo Brentano. 
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“Nay, good brother Bernard, hear me out,” was the Christian 
Vagabond’s gentle protest. ‘Hear me out. Have I not borne 
witness to the great run of good there is in man? On all sides have 
I found it. I have slept in the robber’s cave ; I found Charity there. 
I have seen the sooty charcoal burner, wild and solitary in the pine 
forests of Scandinavia, turn from his black business, light up his 
cabin for me with a resinous log planted in the earth, and roast my 
eggs, and excuse the roughness of his arrangements. I have known 
the drunkard rub the wine film from his red eyes, and wake to the 
good offices which man owes to his brother. The right word—which 
is always a kind one—has turned the lustful ruffian into the protector 
of innocence.” 

Timothy, the merest shadow of an old man, broke in—“ That is 
the truth exactly spoken: for mark how many sin for want of 
thought.” 

“We seldom reckon how far speech reaches,” the Vagabond 
observed, gently resuming the thread of his narrative; “nor 
where the ripples of our activity have an end. We might turn an 
old speculation in a new direction. Instead of pondering on the 
number of murders that would be committed if a man might seat 
himself in the privacy of his cell in a corner of Europe, and by the 
turn of a screw advantage his purse at the expense of a Tartar’s life ; we 
might ask ourselves, more profitably, whether men would not be better 
inclined to charitable actions, if they could see that the obolus given in 
the porch of Nétre Dame, or by the shrine of A’Beckett, set in motion a 
tiny current of benevolence that would carry rice to the mouth of the 
famine-stricken brother upon the burnt-up plains of India. I can 
vouch, my brothers, for the travelling capacities of a good action. 
The river, the course of which I have lost under the tropics, I have 
lighted upon in the Caucasus, and again in the ague-smitten marshes 
of Hungary. 

“T was in the south of Europe, where the almond, the orange, the 
fig, and the grape, fill the air with perfume, and copiously slake the 
general thirst. It was some score of years or so ago, when the people 
were oppressed, they said. But they sang and danced in their villages ; 
and could live in health on the harvests of their fields. I had been 
wandering many months with little cessation, from monastic refuge to 
hospital, asylum, home and shrine, possessed with all the pilgrim’s 
strength as well as his ardour; when on a certain late autumn evening 
I was hastening down the slopes of some purple hills to a long stretch 
of golden valley richly crusted with the ripe fruits of the earth. The 
dust rose in clouds, from my feet to my face ; and I was very thirsty, 
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and casting about for the first brook—when I saw a traveller 
approaching me from the town that lay beyond the sombre olive 
groves. He was a poor, neat man, of stately bearing, and with a 
painful eye, and mien. A gourd was slung at his back. 

“¢You are thirsty, brother,’ he said, not waiting to hearme. He 
unstrung the gourd, and held it prone to my lips. And he smiled, as 
the cold stream gurgled in my throat, and he caught my grateful eye 
fixed upon him. 

“¢Tt is from the well of Goodman Jacob,’ he said, ‘it should be 
doubly refreshing.’ — 

** Who is Goodman Jacob?’ I inquired, handing back the gourd. 
‘The draught is delicious: sweet as the fig and cool as the evening 
breeze.’ 

“*¢ You are a stranger in these parts—and come from far away—or 
you would know the Goodman. Better man never lifted his cap by 
this Calvary.’ We stood near a road-side cross, that was covered to 
the ankles of Christ with flower offerings of the peasants passing to and 
from market. ‘The Goodman is a righteous man, who was a 
pilgrim once, like ourselves ; for I see your feet are familiar with the 
road. Let us rest a moment, and you shall hear more of him ; before 
you tarry under his care—for have peace and rest and counsel you 
must under Goodman Jacob’s thatch this night. You will learn 
while you sleep ; and your heart will be glad at your awakening.’ 

“We drew up under the branches of the sober olive: and the 
traveller lit his pipe. 

““*'The Goodman Jacob is a man whom sorrow has chastened and 
sweetened. Wronged by his brother, he has answered with virtuous 
deeds. Cast naked into the world by godless kindred ; he has worked 
and won his way to fortune, in order to offer an open door to 
outcasts. The bedless are his friends. Whom the world contemns, 
he takes to his bosom. The wicked town by the gates of which his 
well is dug, and his garden flourishes, drives forth the empty-handed, 
without remorse ; whereupon the Goodman flings wide his gate, and 
with bare head gives welcome to the unfortunate—aye, brother 
pilgrim, to the profligate. ‘Shall we wait till we have only angels for 
guests, before we entertain?” he dsks. He is servant to all whom he 
invites. He makes no ostentation of feet-washing. He serves you 
in a beechen bowl: he wraps you warm at night: he warms your 
breakfast : he prays for you before you set forth in the morning: and 
he gives you this (holding up the gourd) and opens his purse to you.’ 

“* And,’ I asked, ‘are Goodman Jacob’s gates open to all, 
without let or hindrance?’ 
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“¢ Before the curtains of the night fold over the valley, you will see 
and hear,’ the traveller answered—shaking a pebble from his shoe. 
‘He does not harbour the idle.’ 

“ ¢T ask,’ said your humble brother, ‘ because it is in search of such 
good men I have been wandering for so many years. How to do 
good, without doing harm. How to gather simples, and to avoid the 
poisonous plants? The art is acquired slowly ; but I shall be much 
mistaken if the Goodman Jacob does not help me forward a little. 
To gather simples for the souls as well as the bodies of men! Have 
you bent your mind to the study ?’ 

“The painful eyes of the traveller fell upon me, and he answered, 
laying a hand upon my knee fraternally—‘ My days have been passed 
recovering from the blows of cruel Fate: and there has been little 
use in my unhappy life. It is a closed book. Such wretches as I, 
feel all the beauty of a bounty like Goodman Jacob’s.’ 

“The traveller rose with this—moved by the indiscretion of my 
question. ‘Hasten down the hill—for see, the shadows are deep 
purple upon the houses in the valley, and they creep up to the sum- 
mits apace.’ 

*** It is so with the family of man,’ I answered him, ‘the shadows 
fall upon the lowly soonest. When a nation is moving to its overthrow, 
tue poor are the first to suffer.’ 

“*Tell the Goodman you met his grateful guest upon the hill. 
God watches. Adieu.’ 

“The traveller looked sadly upon the road as he resumed his 
journey ; and never turned, but put his hands across his breast as 
I answered him. 

“**God watches.’ 

“‘T went and met the shadows that were hastening up the hill. That 
day I gathered a simple, I believe.” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE PLANTING OF THE CRESSET. 


“Upon the western hill leading to Clotilda, I met Felix, in the 
early morning. He threw himself upon my bosom— then held me at 
arms’ length—and the tears streamed down his honest face, while he 
examined me. For more than a score of years we had not met. We 
had parted boys: and now he looked a feeble man upon whom Time 
had been laying heavy hands. My poor Felix! 

“ Behind him was a venerable woman, leaning upon a crutch. Felix 
stood aside and let my eyes fall full upon his mother ; for I knew it 
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was she, by the loving expression of inquiry upon his face as he:stood 
between us. The good soul had become completely an old woman 
—no longer able to loose nor fasten my park gates. But the same 
gentle, happy light was there, just dimmed, and even gentler for 
this. 

“In the dress by which I had known and loved them the two had 
come forth to the western hill at daybreak to meet me. They brought 
me the honey of my own bees, and milk, and bread made by the 
mother of Felix : and bottles of the grape ripened upon the slopes of 
the hill on the crown of which we met. 

“¢ And now my good Felix,’ I said to my faithful friend and Chris- 
tian steward, ‘let us sit as in the happy young days. You have the 
book with you.’ 

“The mother of Felix drew it from her bosom, her smile falling upon 
my moved heart the while ; and she unfolded it out of a white kerchief. 
It was the old, thumb-worn volume Felix and I had devoured, stretched 
upon mother Earth and playing with her flowers. The sweet story of 
Clotilda lay upon the brown old leaves, in the heavy black letters— 
as I had first learned to spell them. ‘Come,’ I said, leading the dame 
by the hand and humouring her feebleness—‘Come, and we will read 
as in the old days, while mother shall spread our meal—and we will 
be young again.’ 

“‘T was seated under my own branches, and I could see the tur- 
rets of the castle of my sires, and the trails of blue smoke feathering 
the landscape along the line in the valley, where our village of Clotilda 
lay. Felix stretched himself upon the grass near me, and read the dear 
familiar pages to me; while mother spread napkins, and unfolded 
with a woman's beautiful pride, the simple, household treasures of her 
baskets. We broke bread, and ate our home-grown honey, while we 
talked of the years that had passed over us. Felix took up my staff 
mournfully. 

“*T remember,’ he said, ‘the spring morning when you cut this in 
the wood, and barked it while we talked ; and the surly bailiff passed. 
You have had a load of sorrow, noble master.’ 

** * Hardly my share, Felix,’ I truly answered. ‘ But upon you the 
years have left their traces.’ His mother anxiously watched me while 
I spoke, and the while I surveyed her beloved boy. ‘They are 
honourable scars,’ I continued. ‘We have done little service to our 
kind yet. The good that is to last must be built like the cathedral 
that is to stand—like the bridge that is to cross the torrent—with a 
patient, thoughtful slowness. Yet you have done—you have been per- 
mitted to do—an unusual individual share. The service to which you 
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have turned such unpromising stuff as Paul, is a triumph of patience 
and of faith.’ 

“Poor Paul,’ the old dame said, while she picked mé out her 
ripest fruit, and polished my goblet till it flashed in the sun, ‘ He does 
his very best I am quite sure, but the pains rack him—he was never 
strong enough for the plough—and that last wet season was quite 
too much for him.’ 

“ «He is a good pupil,’ Felix bore witness, ‘ and his example has had 
an immense effect through the village, and even beyond the village. 
He can read fluently: he writes extraordinarily well for a peasant, 
and he was more than thirty when I took him in hand, and that was 
a year after the noble master’s departure from his hall. In Paul his 
neighbours have been taught to see the advantages of education. ‘It 
turns a man’s head into a better kind of right arm,’ is the way he loves 
to express it among the children; and he laments with touching 
constancy quite wonderful when I think of his former sullenness and 
hardness, that he was so like a brute when his little boy died. The 
employment I have given him as an almoner, suits his nature. Who 
could have thought there was so much under that rough and hard 
surface. He sees all the danger of giving carelessly. Sometimes he 
comes home at night carrying all I gave him in the morning. He 
will explain—“ Antoine wanted just half a day’s work—and I have 
given it to them.” He has taken his coat off, and spent his muscle 
in charity.’ 

“* Then let us turn him to the best account,’ I said, ‘ But now 
listen to me Felix, for I shall be far away before the carts return 
from market this morning.’ 

“ Felix and his mother, caught each a hand of mine, and listened :— 

“I have taken a lesson from the good man Jacob. Within his home 
there is peace, and order, and intelligent Christian charity. It lies half 
a league from a busy southern town ; and from its flower-girt windows 
you see the mountain ranges crowned with snow. Jacob’s house is 
open to any wayfarer—whom Jacob approves—Jacob, or his wife. 
His sole anxiety in the world is as to his successor, after he and his 
wife shall be laid in their graves. 

*** For,’ he said to me, while I sat over my bowl of milk talking to 
him, ‘ this would be the rascal’s home, if I were not here to watch 
zealously over all I have to give. I remember this whenever I 
approach my gate to examine a traveller,—all that is given to the 
unworthy is a robbery committed upon the deserving; while it is an 
encouragement offered to unworthiness. I have put my happiness in 
being the host of the roofless. I rejoice when another poor man 
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comes to claim a slice of my loaf; but the slothful hypocrite who 
would steal my substance, I abhor.’ 

“ He took a lamp and conducted me over the house. Plain and 
sweet in every part, encompassed by a garden that supplied the fruit 
and vegetables : the southern aspect given to the old and feeble men 
and women : it was roomy, full of air—and yet of lowly appearance. 
‘I keep it like any other village inn—but without mark or sign. My 
guests are those whom God is pleased to entrust tome. When I bid 
a guest God-speed, I charge him with the duty of sending to me any 
worthy soul in want whom he may meet wandering in this direction.’ 

“T had told him of the traveller who had given me a draught from 
his gourd on the brow of the hill. ‘It is a plain way I have chosen,’ 
Goodman Jacob went on, as we passed from oaken room to oaken. 
room, ducking now and then under the shelving thatch—‘ A plain 
method of helping on the good life. It is just God’s way with the 
swallows.’ 

“T told him of our village; and of our dreams. He was very 
earnest then. ‘Do nothing save with men who have their hearts in 
the work. The best gifts are those which neighbour gives to neighbour 
—for they know each other. My daily pain is to know my guests. 
I will not spurn the rascal—but he lies without—and is not of my 
family of guests. I lay my purse open before the parting guest, saying 
to him, “‘ This is God’s money, and by so much as you take is your 
poor brother’s portion lessened. Had he who went forth yesterday 
taken all, how would you fare to-day?” The difficulty with many is 
to make them carry away a groat—but I compel them.’ 

““* What say you, Felix?’ I said, turning upon my boy-friend and 
admirable steward, in whom I had been richly rewarded for my 
boldness in appointing a peasant lad to administer my fortune in my 
place. ‘Now, freely, what say you?’ 

““* Noble master,’ was his answer, ‘all glory to Goodman Jacob. 
But I am fearful. It would be a tough work in the outskirts of Clo- 
tilda ; for our roads are between great and cruel towns, and the poor 
and suffering abound along them. But where is the Goodman?’ 

“T answered— ‘ My Felix, is it possible you have not concluded 
that I intend Clotilda shall be henceforth approached by such a 
Christian hotel as Goodman Jacob holds beyond the Alps; and that 
Goodman Felix shall be my Goodman Jacob ?’ 

“The dame hereupon burst into tears, and threw herself into 
her son’s arms. ‘Now,’ she cried—‘now indeed, am I proud of 
our noble master, and of my boy whom he loves so well, and justly.’ 
“¢VYou shall remain the steward also, Felix: for I would keep the 
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bond a close one between the roof open to all who are unfortunate 
and seek its shelter, and the castle which commands the village, and 
owns it. Our free gates shall be raised by our own people. Thatch 
it, and woo the birds to build under its eaves. Let the black thorn 
and the white be the bounds of its gardens; and fell our finest 
timber to furnish for our ragged guests.’ 

“While the dame, her tears dropping upon goblets and platters and 
cloths, was re-folding and packing our breakfast service—I drew from 
my wallet a lamp which I had brought, filled with the sweetest oil 
of the grove by Goodman Jacob’s house. With the help of Felix, 
I raised a mound of stones ; and then I lit my lamp and placed it 
upon the mound, and crowned it with a cross. 

“We prayed by its soft, white light ; and, afterwards, I turned to my 
Goodman Felix, and to his aged mother who was leaning heavily 
upon him, shaken by the emotion that filled her—and said to 
them :— 

“On this spot, which may be seen from all the hill-tops within 
my land, I charge you, my beloved Felix, to raise a granite column: 
and upon it you shall place a cresset, whereof this is the rude and 
petty model. The lamp shall shine at night: the cross above it 
shall appear by day—to every traveller of the roads that cross the 
hills—and so shall they know where the open home of Goodman 
Felix lies ; for half way down this steep you will build it, covered 
from the blast, but apparent to all the valley.’ 

“IT could not bear to look upon their anguish when I said ‘ fare- 
well,’ but my heart pressed to my throat as I walked, all through that 
live-long day. 

“The cresset was built as I commanded: and the smoke of the 
free home of Goodman Felix was the incense that curled past the 
lanthorn, to the cross.” 


( Zo be continued. ) 














A FRENCH ISAAC WALTON. 


SUPPOSE there is no class of men who receive so greedily 
anything new or old about their favourite sport as anglers 
That a great deal remains to be learnt about fishes and fishing 
it is impossible to deny. Those sporting journals which 
devote a large portion of their space to the gentle craft are inundated 
with extraordinary questions, facts, and fancies, so extraordinary 
indeed, that either the brother of the angle has retained ali his 
ancient character for simplicity, or the art of angling has ceased to 
be “‘most honest, ingenious and harmless.” I rather suspect that the 
most accomplished editor sometimes sleeps, and is liable to be sold 
(saving your presence Mr. UrBan), and that many facts which are 
vouched for by apparently respectable names, are invented by some 
silly waterside wag, who is possibly ignorant of his art, and has 
neither wit nor patience to learn it; yet wishes to make some stir in 
the angling world, which he does at the expense of truth and those 
who trust him. 

Still there are, no doubt, many curious incidents which have 
occurred in every angler’s experience, which he would not care to 
vouch for in a mixed company. I can remember many in my own. 
For instance, I was once fishing from Thames’ bank in a space 
between two bushes about the width of my. writing table; I had 
a book and a pipe and was lying my length on the warm grass con- 
founding my luck, unlike John Leech’s hero, because I could zot 
get a bite, when a kingfisher perched on the end of my rod which 
was at my side waiting for its prey, and without appearing to care 
the least for my presence, took his header, brought up his bleak, 
whisked his little tail at me, and flew away as if he had done some- 
thing very clever. Now, I venture to say, that sixty per cent. of the 
readers of this magazine are or have been more or less anglers, and 
that such an incident never occurred to them. Again, some three 
or four years ago I was fishing in company with a gallant captain, 
who had seen all kinds of sport all over the world. We were 
atteuded by one of the best and most experienced fishermen on the 
Thames, and while punting up from C Bridge to the Weir, close 
into the shore, all of a sudden a jack nearly three pounds weight 
leapt into the punt. Never had such an event occurred in any of 
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our experience. Of course, not a soul would believe it. We could 
only account for it by the punt pole coming down unpleasantly near 
him when he was asleep, or reposing after the fatigues of the chase, 
and literally making him jump. Dace I have frequently known do 
the same thing, but then it is their nature. I have heard sceptics 
declare that Truth lies at the bottom of the river, as well as of the 
well, and that there are three subjects on which men—well, we'll say 
exaggerate, more than on any other, to wit, money, women, and 
fishing ; but the greatest of all these is fishing. A gentleman of 
otherwise unimpeachable morals and veracity went out fishing the 
other day, and returned in the evening, saying he had had capital sport. 
On being asked to show his basket, he with an ignorance or audacity 
in either case sublime, displayed three or four brace of mackerel, and 
declared with an imperturbable gravity that he had found the red 
palmer very killing. Every one exclaimed with the injured Mrs. 
Lobskey, 
A dozen sprats ! base man, said she, 
What! catch in the river the fish of the sea? 

Still we all know that salmon go up rivers, and why shouldn’t mac- 
kerel? I never heard that they did; but that proves nothing. 
Perhaps Mr. Frank Buckland can enlighten us on this point. 

But the above anecdotes are merely hors d’euvres or whets to the 
more substantial fare I am about to lay before you. Vixere fortes 
ante Agamemnona, they came it pretty strong in old days, as I shall 
presentiy show you. 

My friends know that I am a maniac in the matter of angling, 
and that I am a collector of literature connected with that sport, so 
whenever they light upon any curious work, bearing on my favourite 
subject, they always send it to me. 

Two works have lately reached my hands in this way. One, and 
that from which I shall chiefly quote, is, ‘‘ Pisceptologie, ou l’art de la 
péche aux lignes volantes et flottantes, par J. C***, quatritme 
edition.” It is curious, but no doubt the French J. C. was considered 
as great an authority on fish in his day, as our own J. C. is on whist 
in ours. The date of this fourth edition is 1828, but it bears internal 
evidence of being very much older. For instance, the rods, hooks, 
and apparatus generally, shown in the plates, are nearly all as roughly 
and awkwardly made as those in Dame Berners’ pamphlet, of which 
the supposed date is 1496, while in the other work, which is dated 
1830, “Le Pécheur Frangais, par C. Kresz, Ainé, deuxitme edition,” 
the plates of fish tackle, flies, &c., are all exceedingly well executed, 
and with a very little more finish might pass in any modern book on 
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angling. Kresz was a fishing tackle manufacturer himself at Paris, 
34, Quai de la Mégisserie. I shall not have occasion to trouble 
M. K. very much; he stumbles amusingly sometimes, but he evidently 
knew what he was writing about. I can make out nothing of J. C.’s 
antecedents, except that he was author of a sister work “ Avicepto- 
logie.” Unfortunately the preface is torn out of my edition. I am, 
therefore, unable to say whether he introduces his subject with any 
of those moral reflections which are the delight of angling authors, 
as if to show they are worthy disciples of Walton in meekness, 
humility, and piety. Kresz, the Elder, is however, moderately equal 
to the occasion :— 

“The spectacle offered by fishermen in small towns and villages 
is no less interesting. The general, who has made his name respect- 
able, the soldier of every grade, the artist and even the artizan, in 
short all those who after a laborious career, end their days far from 
big cities, find in the practice of angling an agreeable diversion. It 
is difficult to form a correct opinion of the esteem, attention, and 
courtesy, which exist between individuals whose professions, ac- 
quaintances, and customs are so different.” 

Thus in France we have another example of the proverbial courtesy 
of anglers. I confess, for my part, unless I seek for it (especially in 
fly-fishing), I dislike it. I dislike a stranger examining my flies. 
I object to comparing baskets. I am a very ordinary artist, and the 
comparison is generally humiliating to my feelings. To me the chief 
charm of fishing is solitude. It is not the fish I catch, else I should 
never go. That dear old lady, Dame Berners, has perfectly described 
my emotions when out for a day’s fishing :— 

“ And yet atte the leest he hath his holsom walke and mery at hys 
ease, a swete ayre of the swete savoure of the meede floures that 
makyth him hungry. He hereth the melodious armony of fowles. 
He seeth the yonge swaunes, heerons, duckes, cotes, and many other 
foules, with their brodes whyche me semyth better than all the noyse 
of houndys the blastes of hornys and the scrye of foulis that hunters, 
fawkeners, and foulers can make. And yf the angler take fysshe 
surely there is no man merier than he is in his spyrte.” 

J. C. is very great on the subject of baits. Here are a few he 
recommends for the summer. I shall be very glad if any of my 
readers will try them, and let me know the result. 

“ Anglers in fresh water, bait during the summer with Gruyére 
cheese, with the flesh of all kinds of animals, such as that of the cat 
and rabbit. The liver is preferable.” 

Perhaps with a few truffles added it would be irresistible. Walton; 

VoL. V., N.S. 1870. c 
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by the way, mentions the above bait, but does not give it the cachet 
of his authority. 

“ Frogs are a good bait, but only for big fish ; they are successfully 
attracted by pieces of red cloth.” 

Here is a ground bait which, if anyone had the courage to concoct, 
would, I should think, drive him in no time to fly-fishing, even were 
it only for bleak :— 

“Chop up very small, or beat up in a mortar, the flesh of a male 
heron (on the principle of set a thief to catch a thief), place this 
hashed flesh in a bottle with a wide mouth, which you cork up care- 
fully, and keep for a fortnight or three weeks in a warm place (on 
your chimneypiece or in the oven, for instance). The flesh in 
decomposing is reduced to a substance which is like oil, and which 
you mix with hempseed cake, or bread crumbs, honey, and a little 
musk. It is said that most fish, and especially carp, consider this 
bait exceedingly dainty.” 

Here is another, equally nasty, but more simple :— 

“Put on a wooden platter some sheep’s blood till it is half dried, 
and when sufficiently hardened, cut it in pieces of a size proportioned 
to that of the hook. A little salt prevents its blackening, and the 
bait is all the better for it.” 

If Edwin takes his Angelina to a snug cottage on the banks of the 
Thames for the honeymoon, he may establish his reputation as a 
successful fisherman by using (according to J. C.) the following most 
attractive ground bait. He had better, perhaps, absent himself, with 
or without leave, for a few weeks after its preparation :— 

“The ground bait which is easiest to make is a paste of bread 
crumbs mixed with honey and assafcetida. Cow-dung or bran mixed 
with sprouting corn, the entrails of animals, &c. (whatever that, &c., 
may include), powerfully attract the fish. In using these different 
baits you must carry them to the water-side at eight or nine in the 
evening, squeeze them in your hands into the shape of balls, and 
throw them in the water. These balls fall to the bottom and remain 
there, unless the current is too strong. You may fish the next 
morning at break of day. This bait is particularly good for bream. 
When several of these balls have been thrown in, go and examine 
them night and morning (how! engage a diver?), and see if they are 
eaten. If they are effectively, be sure there are fish, and that you 
may hope for a good catch, but if the bait has not been attacked you 
will only lose your time by remaining there.” 

As everyone involuntarily cowered when Mr. Winkle fired at the 
rooks, expecting to be overwhelmed by an avalanche of murdered 
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fowl, owing to his reputation as a sportsman, so does the friendly 
J. C., anticipating enormous catches as the result of his odoriferous 
compound, instruct you how you may overcome natural disad- 
vantages and haul in your prey in perfect security :— 

“Seldom is the water on a level with the bank. You may supply 
this deficiency by means of a large table, an inch and a half in thick- 
ness ; you sink one end of it in the water, and fix the other in the 
edge of the bank. This forms an inclined plane, on to which you 
guide the fish to pull it out of the water.” 

This is ingenious, but the table would prove rather a fatiguing 
impediment during a fishing day. On this very piece of furniture, if 
the bottom is muddy, you may invite the fish to partake of your 
hospitality as if you were on dry land ~~ 

“This table, again, may serve to lay the baited hook on, where 
there is a muddy bottom, but lest it frighten the fish it must be 
placed in position some days in advance with those ground baits laid 
out on it which attract the fish.” 

The sagacious J. C. does not evidently understand what would 
inevitably have happened in three days to a table placed on a muddy 
bottom. 


“A MANNER OF PROCURING FOR ONESELF EARTHWORMS. 


“ Fill a bucket of water, break up some green walnut shells into it, 
then moisten the ground with it. You will soon see the worms rise 
to the surface.” 

This sounds like a conjuring trick ; but it is true. Only it kills the 
worms. Lxjerto crede. Exactly the same effect is produced by 
several buckets of water: the walnut shell is a superfluity, unless you 
wish to destroy the worms. One more method of attracting the fish, 
if you object to the confection of the above ground baits, and we will 
then see what J. C., for whom I am beginning to have a gréat 
affection, has to say about the fish themselves, and how to catch 
them. 


“TO MAKE FISH COME AFTER THE LINE. 


“Take two grains of musk, four drops of oil of lavender, as much 
momie (I know no other translation of this word but mummy) and 
camphor, rub the hook frequently with it, and bait as usual. All the 
fish in the neighbourhood will come to it. You may also bait the 
hook with some greasy old hat.” Lest my good faith be impugned, I 
give the last startling novelty in the original, “On peut ainsi amorcer 
Yhamegon avec du vieux chapeau gras.” 

We now come to the second part of “ Pisceptologie,” which 
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contains “ Discourses on Fish,” “The Art of Fishing for them,” and 
“ How to cook them.” 

The first fish he treats of, curious to say, is the otter. But there 
is nothing new said about him except that he is eaten on fast-days, 
and has a nasty fishy or rather marshy taste; but his skin is much 
esteemed for making furs and waterproof gloves. 

He then gives several pages to the eel, the greater part of which 
is devoted to various ways of dressing him. I see nothing in these 
methods to warrant my submitting any one of them to Fin-Bec. 

The next one in order is the chabot, or miller’s thumb. By the 
way, if I recollect right, Chabot is the title of the eldest son of the 
Rohans. Old Wykehamists will remember that years ago it used to 
be a favourite practice of “Juniors” to tie a two-pronged fork to the 
end of a stick, and go into the water-meadows, where, in the small 
streams, this fish would lie under stones, with his head just peeping 
out. Down went the fork and the creature was impaled. But we 
never thought it worth while to dress him as J. C. advises :— 

“First scale him, and after having washed him well in clear water, 
clean him, taking care for that purpose to make the hole as near to 
his ears as possible, clean his throat with the greatest attention, that 
done put sweet herbs into his inside, fixing him with two or’ three 
splinters to a spit, baste him frequently with vinegar, or rather with 
verjuice, and butter mixed with salt. This method of preparing 
him does away with all the watery particles with which the miller’s- 
thumb abounds.” And there is another way of dressing him too, 
but that I pass over. At last J. C. condescends to arrive at the 
trout, and as evidently Mrs. Glasse had not been published then, 
he proceeds to dress him “en marinade,” before he catches him. 
However, in other respects, he treats him with respect. ‘ One may 
say of this fish what the ancient poets said of wine, and what the 
English say of venison, that he is generous.” But he evidently 
doesn’t think much of him, and doesn’t say a word about fly-fishing. 
I dare say he found king trout refuse those curious puddings of his, 
and despised him accordingly. Almost everything he has written 
about the trout, salmon, and grayling, he has stolen from Walton, 
without acknowledgment, with one or two exceptions. But he is 

himself again when writing of the pike. 


“THE CHASE OF THE PIKE. 


“Expose on a fine day a mirror to the sun, and cause the 
reflection to fall on that part of the river where there are known to 
be plenty of pike. They soon appear in mid-water, attracted by the 
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reflection of the light, and you take this opportunity of killing them 
with strokes of gun. (I thus translate ‘coups de fusil,’ as it evidently 
takes several strokes to kill them, as shown in the following sen- 
tence.) As soon as they are hit they appear on the surface of the 
water.” 

But if you want to kill them in a sportsman-like manner, get a 
dead bait, gudgeon or roach, and here’s the secret :—“ Dissolve gum 
of ivy in oil of spike, and therewith anoint your dead bait for a pike ; 
cast it to a likely place, it is almost certain that you will draw it 
back with a pike.” Oh! J. C., J. C., this is old Isaac’s recipe and 
not yours, you old thief! 

We now arrive at what is evidently the favourite fish of the French, 
and that is the carp. Both J. C., and Kresz, the Elder, give more 
space to this fish than any other. In fact, Kresz says, “ Every one 
knows that this is the best fish in the river, and therefore deserves a 
closer attention.” The pains they take to ensnare it are enormous, 
and sometimes ridiculous. But I cannot help thinking that they 
know more about carp fishing than we do, at all events they 
possess, or think they do, secret pastes of great efficacy, and 
there anent I can contribute the following anecdote, for which I 
can vouch :— 

A captain in the Royal Navy, an acquaintance of my own, was on 
a visit to a French nobleman at his chateau in La Vendée. The 
marquis was about to eject one of the small tenants on the estate 
for some offence, when the gallant captain interceded on his behalf, 
and succeeded in obtaining his pardon. The farmer was so grateful 
to my friend that he presented him with the great carp secret, to 
wit, an infallible bait ; telling him that though a poor man, he con- 
sidered it of the greatest value, and it was only gratitude to his 
benefactor that could have induced him to part with it. Many a 
time since have I tried to surprise this secret but without success. 
Suffice it that I have my friend’s word that it is infallible, and that 
the principle of it is, ground baiting with beans prepared with some 
chemical substance which purges the fish, and makes them hungry 
the next day for the bait. Now here is a bait described by J. C. 
which I cannot help thinking must be very like the mysterious one 
mentioned above :— 

“Moisten for a night some large and mellow beans, half boil 
them in water; if you use a quarter of a bushel, add a quarter of a 
pound of honey with a couple of grains of musk, and withdraw the 
pot from the fire before the beans are entirely cooked.” 

He alludes to these beans later on when he is describing fishing 
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for carp with a line. ‘The evening before you fish, groundbait with 
the purgative beans, keeping the largest for bait.” 

Kresz, the Elder, has something novel to say about the carp, 
Talking of the muddy taste carp possess when taken in a pond, 
he says :— 

“You can destroy this unpleasant taste in a very short time, by 
making a carp, when he is just caught, swallow a glass of strong 
vinegar. It appears that the vinegar produces on the body of the 
fish a thick perspiration, which you remove by scraping several 
times with a knife, and at the same time you scale him. When the 
carp is dead his flesh is firm, and of as pure a flavour as if he had 
been caught in the river,” 

One might try him with some light claret, I should imagine *: to 
be more agreeable to the fish, and the same effect would in all pro- 
bability be produced. The following is useful to know. Kresz, the 
Elder, is evidently a man of research, and if what he says be true he 
should long since have been hailed the benefactor of his race :— 

“ The flesh of the carp is excellent, easy of digestion, and suitable 
to all temperaments ; nevertheless convalescents are recommended to 
abstain from it, and it must be absolutely forbidden to those who are 
suffering from gout, as it increases the attacks. The hard roe is pre- 
pared like that of the sturgeon, and may be kept for more than a 
year ; but they are less sought after than the soft roes, which offer a 
most delicate dish, and have the property, I am assured, of restoring 
health to the consumptive.” 

We will now return to J. C., where a very startling heading excites 
our curiosity and astonishment. 


“HOW TO BOMBARD CARPS. 


“ Choose a part of the river or lake where the water forms a kind 
of basin, free from all kinds of rushes or roots of trees, and where you 
are certain there is store of carp. By means of a small boat surround 
it with nets, of which, as usual, the leads touch the bottom, and the 
upper part floats on the water sustained by corks. Then take twelve, 
fifteen, or twenty bombs, which are but ordinary petards, to which 
stones are attached to make them sink. Light them, throw them 
into the water quickly one after the other. The petards thicken the 
water so frightfully, owing to the effect produced on the mud by their 
explosion, that the carp in a fix knows not where to fly, but, forced to 
seek a purer air, he rushes into the nets, where the fishers catch him.” 
Of course there is danger here of your being hoist with your own 
petard, but that may only add to the excitement. However, if you 
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prefer success without danger, the following method may be more 
likely to suit you. This is headed 


** AN EASY METHOD TO CATCH CARP. 


“This mode may easily be adopted on rivers and, above all, in 
lakes. Take an old boat, and fill it with branches of trees, Old 
palings are the best; if you cannot get them use ordinary wood, 
When the boat is full, sink it to the bottom of the water, where it 
should remain three months or more, without being touched. The 
water must be deep enough to allow the fish to go into the boat 
unperceived. They go and settle there. When you wish to see the 
result of your fishing, you take two other boats, to which you attach, 
by means of cords and iron rings, the sunken one, and then haul it 
up from the bottom. When you have raised the boat, you take it by 
means of the other boats to a ditch, remove the wood which is in the 
boat, bale out the water, and take out the carp. An amateur who 
has practised this style of fishing, says he has taken more than a 
hundred carp at a time.” 

J. C. has little to say about the barbel, so dearly loved of Thames 
fishermen, but Kresz, the Elder, mentions that in 1804 he caught one 
in a sweep-net close to the Pont Neuf in Paris which weighed eighteen 
pounds. I never heard of one as big as this, but there is one stuffed 
at the Cricketers’ Inn at Chertsey Bridge which is said to have 
weighed twelve pounds, and is the largest I ever saw. Kresz brings 
forward some authorities to assert that the roe of the barbel is not so 
poisonous as it is generally supposed to be. Block * declares that 
these eggs, which are said to have a dangerous influence, are as whole- 
some as those of the carp, and Bosc in his-dictionary of Natural 
History says that he has eaten them without inconvenience ; at the 
same time he observes there may be seasons and circumstances when 
they become harmful. Kresz has also a curious bait for barbel. 
“Bait the hooks,” he says, “with small pieces of Gruytre cheese, 
which you have previously soaked for half an hour in urine in which 
two cloves of garlic have been put. This will render the cheese 
suitable for your purpose.” He is fond of big fish, and says “that, 
although in France the perch never weighs more than two or three 
pounds, in northern countries it acquires a large development. They 
have been caught in England of nine pounds.” (I suspect this is my 
venerable and mythical friend of the Serpentine whom I have met 





* Block was a German naturalist who wrote a book in twelve volumes, folio, on 
Fish, 1750-90. 
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with in every book on fishing I ever read.) Block says “that in a 
church in Lapland there is preserved the head of a perch nearly 
a foot long!” Kresz adds with some naiveté, “It would appear 
according to this account that cold waters are favourable to this fish.” 

In commenting on the fecundity of the bream, Kresz says, “ In 
revenge he has many enemies. All fish of prey, and water-fowl wage 
war against him. They say that the grebe and the diver unite ten or a 
dozen of them to hunt him. They dive after him and thus drive him 
towards the banks, whence they carry him off. The buzzard also often 
attacks the big bream, but it is declared that the latter frequently 
drags her (the buzzard) to the bottom of the water, where she perishes, 
the victim of her voracity.” I should like the opinion of Mr. Frank 
Buckland on the above. I fear Kresz, the Elder, was very credulous, 
and as for Block, he was as bad as any professional Thames fisherman 
of the present day. “This fish (the bream) is singularly sensitive to 
noise. He rushes to the bottom directly he hears the feeblest sound.” 
Block says—this always puts me in mind of my dear old grandmother, 
heaven rest her soul, who whenever she was about to tell some little 
scandal, or fib which she had invented, always prefaced it with this 
formula, “and they do say,” &c.—I beg his pardon, asserts, “ that in 
Sweden the sound of a bell is sufficient to disperse the shoals of 
bream, so much so that the inhabitants of the villages situated on the 
borders of the lakes, and who are for the most part fishermen, refrain 
from ringing the church bells during the spawning season, even on 
feast days ; and when they use the seines they drive the fish into the 
net by beat of drum.” 

I fear my space is getting short, but I must cull one or two more 
choice morsels from J. C. 


**SECRET TO ATTRACT FROGS. 


“ Put a live frog in a tumbler on the edge of a pond, and place a 
stone sufficiently heavy on the top of it to prevent the animal getting 
out. As soon as the others hear the captive frog croak they rush to 
deliver him, and you then secure them in a landing-nei.” 

The roach he dismisses in a few lines, which makes me think that 
J. C. is an impostor, as undoubtedly the roach takes a great deal of 
fishing for. He merely says that its flesh is white and delicate, and 
that when one speaks of a man in good health, one says he is as fresh 
and lively as a roach. (Cf. our own expression, as sound as a roach.) 

“He is found in different lakes and ponds, and even sometimes in 
rivers!” (Oh J. C., I should think in the Thames, where there is one 
sort of fish, there are at least five roach.) “ He is called gardon because 
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il se garde a \ong time in a vase filled with water (!!) Deleuze says 
that the fish appears to be the same as the vengeron of the lake of 
Geneva.” Deleuze knows nothing about it, the vengeron of the Swiss 
lake is simply a fresh-water sardine. 

Well ! it is time to part with our old friends. J. C. winds up his 
account of the fresh-water fish with the shark. Here are the important 
passages :— 

‘“‘ The shark is a sea fish, or rather a marine monster of extreme 
voracity. His mouth is frightful for its size and the quantity of teeth 
sharp asarazor. * * * This fish is such a glutton, and so bold, 
that he advances sometimes on to the shore, to devour the passers 
by. A traveller naturalist says that many sharks are caught on the 
west coast of Scotland. This animal so terrible, is at the same time 
so stupid that he allows himself to be rubbed with the hand in the 
water and remains motionless on the surface as if he was asleep; he 
lies sometimes on his stomach, sometimes on his back, like tired 
swimmers.” 

I think this last will give cause for reflection to my readers ; and 
so, as good old Isaac says, ‘God speed all honest men and anglers.” 
J. E. 














THE BALLAD OF THREE. 


3HREE woke up in the quiet night 
Under the shining moon 





Too soon, God knows, too soon. 


One in a village of the wold 
Tenderly nested, woke, 

The very fulness of her joy 
The woof of slumber broke. 


The tangled tresses from her face 
Her hand impatient swept, 

Her cheek burned in the dark for joy: 
For joy she laughed and wept. 


In pulsing raptures of delight 
All broad awake she lay,— 

The church vane kindled rosy gold, 
It was her wedding day! 


Deep in his castle’s heart of gloom, 
Dull in the dawning gleam, 

One started shrieking from his sleep 
As stricken in a dream. 


And rising fierce, he saw the stars 
Die out into the dawn, 

As spots that fade into the grey 
Upon the dappled fawn. 


And “O thou Mary—mother dear !” 
And “O thou Christ !” he said, 

“ Better this maid went to her grave 

Than to our marriage bed.” 





From dreams of that which was to be 
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Out of the porch beside the church, 
Where crouched in gloom he lay, 

One sprang with cries and cursed the stars 
And cursed the dawning day. 






















He drew a broad knife from his belt, 
Its edge was keen and true, 

But on a stone that hid the dead 
He sharpened it anew. 


And thrice across his thumb-nail wet 
The biting edge he tried : 
“Once for my lord! And once for me! 
And once for her, his bride !” 


So they three in the quiet night, 
They three beneath the moon, 
Thought of the thing that was to be 
Too soon, God knows, too soon ! 
WILLIAM SAWYER. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEWERS. 


FRANCIS JEFFREY. 






N the autumn of the year 1801 a group of young men, hardly, 
4, “© for the most part, out of their cricketing days, happened 
‘Amin) to meet together one evening in the chambers of a Scotch 

2%, barrister, on the eighth or ninth flat of a house in Buccleugh 
Place, Edinburgh, to talk of poetry, metaphysics, and politics, over 
their Bohea. They were all men of rare endowments, men of wit, 
of eloquence, of high spirit, and of ambition equal at least to their 
accomplishments. Except, however, in their own estimation of 
themselves, they were none of them particularly distinguished, 
unless, perhaps, it may be, as the heroes of those oyster-supper 
parties which then formed one of the pleasantest traits in the 
social life of the Athens of the North, where men met to eat and 
drink, to argue and joke, and to indulge now and then in one of 
the rarest privileges of friendship, by sitting still as stupid listeners. 
They had hardly a hundred pounds in hard cash between them, 
and I doubt whether they possessed sufficient credit to raise that 
sum on their joint note of hand. “I see no prospect,” said the 
owner of the rooms, speaking with the frankness of friendship, 
“but that of dying the death of other great geniuses—by hunger.” 
And he was one of the seniors of the party, a thin, spare man, 
of thirty, with keen and sharply-cut features, dark bushy hair, and 
sparkling black eyes, in physique not much bigger than an Aztec, 
but with an intellect of almost preternatural acuteness, a fluent 
tongue, well practised in the art of conversation, as the art of 
conversation was then understood in the metaphysical circles of 
Edinburgh, and possessing, as he thought, a turn for epic poetry. 
This was Francis Jeffrey; and he was just now at the very lowest 
ebb of fortune. He had swept the hall of the Court of Session in 
the wig and gown of one of the modlesse de da robe for seven years, 
without picking up sufficient fees to stock his office with law books. 
He had tried his hand on authorship, at poetry, at law, and criticism, 
and had come to the conclusion that, with great powers of industry, 
he possessed no special qualification for anything. He had even 
failed in an attempt to establish himself as a newspaper grub in 
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London, under the auspices of the Scotch editor of the Morning 
Chronicle; and, with no prospect but that of picking up two hundred 
guineas a-year as a law reporter at the Scotch Bar, he had married a girl 
without a shilling in the world, taken up his quarters in these garrets 
in Buccleugh Place, abandoned the hope of earning even these two 
hundred guineas at the bar, and was now, in a spirit of sheer despair, 
thinking and talking of studying Oriental literature, and seeking his 
fortune in India. The hopes of the rest of the group were at least a 
trifle higher than this. They still cherished the illusions of one-and- 
twenty : one of them talking of the horsehair and ermine of the Lord 
Chancellor, and another of the lawn sleeves and shovel hat of an 
English bishop. But even these ambitious spirits were neither of 
them men of high birth or fortune, nor of influential connections ; and 
were therefore, quite as much as Jeffrey, dependant upon themselves, 
upon their own wit and courage, for the attainment of any honours 
that might be in store for them. In these qualities, however, neither 
Henry Brougham nor Sydney Smith were particularly deficient ; and 
when Sydney Smith proposed, in the hardy spirit which more or less 
animated all of them, that they should set up a Review, even 
Horner, the sagacious Horner, the gentlest of the group, did not 
deprecate what they must all, nevertheless, have felt to Fe a rash, 
and perhaps ruinous, experiment. The proposal was adopted by 
acclamation. The author of the suggestion was at once installed as 
editor, and commissioned to look out for a publisher. 

This—as I need hardly, perhaps, add—was the origin of the Zdin- 
burgh Review, a publication which, though now superseded in most 
of its functions by the newspaper press, has in its day exercised a 
more powerful influence on English politics and English literature, 
and numbered in the ranks of its contributors more briliiant and 
distinguished writers than all its contemporaries put together. 

It is an old story, I know; but it is a story that can never pall in 
the telling, for it represents one of those incidents in the history of 
literature over which the imagination loves to linger, and to scan in 
all its detail. 

You take up the first volume of the Edinburgh Review, run your 
eye over its title-page and its modest preface, and at once reproduce 
in your mind’s eye, by a sort of enchantment, that scene in Buccleugh 
Place. There is Jeffrey’s plainly-furnished study, fitted up complete 
for 77. 10s. There are his books and papers scattered about on his 
desk, two or three old briefs, returned MSS., and a copy of the 
Monthly Review, containing his first published contribution, on 
Whiter’s “ Etymologicon Magnum ;” and there, round his hearth, 
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are three or four of the most active and powerful intellects in the 
three kingdoms—Brougham, as yet, perhaps, only half conscious of 
his gigantic energies, but panting to do something to distinguish 
himself; Sydney Smith, with his jovial, beaming countenance, and 
his restless grey eye sparkling with wit, the only man in the group, as 
he used to boast, with any plausible pretensions to good looks; and 
Horner, the knight of the shaggy eyebrows, with the Ten Command- 
ments all written in the lines of his face as legibly as they were 
on the tables of stone. It was a tempestuous night, and one can 
still hear the echo of the laugh over Smith’s prediction that they were 
brewing a far stronger storm in Jeffrey’s garret. ‘What terms are 
we to offer the publisher?” “What motto shall we adopt?” 
“What is to be the size of the Review?” were some of the first 
questions that had to be turned over; and they were all disposed of 
in an off-hand manner. Smith, of course, suggested that they should 
take as their motto, “ Zenui Musam meditamur avenéd”—We culiivate 
literature on a little oatmeal! But this, as they all acknowledged, 
was too near the truth to be admitted ; and Brougham took up a 
copy of “ Publius Syrus” that happened to lie on the table, turned 
over the leaves, of which none of them had read a syllable, and hit 
upon the sentence that still adorns the covers of the old buff and 
blue—“ Fudex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur /” Of course it was 
easier to find a motto than a publisher. They offered the whole of 
the first year’s numbers to Constable as a present if he would take 
all the risks of printing and publishing. Considering the spirit of the 
writers, and the state of the law at that time, these risks were not the 
trifles that they are now. But the Prince of Publishers closed with 
the offer, and the Reviewers set to work with their pens. 

Except Jeffrey, none of these Edinburgh Reviewers had, I believe, 
written a line beyond their college exercises ; and all that Jeffrey had 
published had been one or two trifling bits of criticism in the Monthly 
Review. But Jeffrey set to work with his task like a practised 
athlete. It was just the sort of work that his previous training and 
course of reading had qualified him to shine in. He had been a 
critic from his cradle. He possessed a fluent and vigorous pen, an 
intellect teeming with arguments and illustrations upon almost every 
possible topic of literary and metaphysical discussion, and the most 
intensely critical spirit that perhaps ever animated a man of letters. 
Even when a mere boy at Glasgow University, Jeffrey had distin- 
guished himself in the Historical and Critical Clubs by his fluency 
and acuteness ; and when an essay of Principal Haldane’s once fell 
into his hands for analysis, he dissected it with a precocious keenness 
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and severity that startled his professor. The critical powers which 
were thus early brought into play were developed by the most intense 
and systematic course of mental exercise that a man of genius ever 
put himself through. He analysed and criticised every book he read ; 
every lecture he attended at Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Oxford; the 
professors, and their theories and styles; his own poems, essays, and 
translations ; and, to crown all, he generally finished up by criticising, 
in the sharpest terms, his own criticisms. Most of these MSS. have 
been preserved ; and, knowing what a hornet’s nest Jeffrey brought 
about his ears as the editor of the Zdinburgh Review, it is curious to 
look through them and see how he anticipated his censures, upon the 
Lake Poets, for instance, by his criticism upon his own work. “I 
do not like this piece,” he says of one of his essays on Poetry; “ but 
of which of my productions can I not say the same? Here, however, 
it is said with peculiar energy. The style is glaringly unequal ; 
affectedly plain in the beginning, oratorical in the end. The design 
is not one, and I am afraid the sentiments are not consistent.” 
“‘This barbarous version of the elegant Racine,” he says of another 
piece, “I feel myself bound to stigmatise with its genuine character, 
that as often as the proofs of my stupidity, displayed on the foregoing 
pages, shall mortify my pride, I may be comforted by the instance of 
candour set forth on this.” He compiles an epitome of Lucretius, 
reads it, and pronounces it “a very disgraceful performance.” “The 
poetical beauties of the original are entirely lost.” He sketched out 
a speech on the Slave Trade on the model of Demosthenes. “On 
the model of Demosthenes!” he says, with a sneer, at the close of his 
work. ‘ Admirably executed! I wonder which of the characteristics 
of that orator I had it in my mind to imitate while I covered these 
pages! There can hardly be anything more unlike the style, though 
at times it is evident I have been jumping at that too; and the 
solicitude with which I have avoided special narrative and individual 
illustration is still more inconsistent with the instant peculiarity of 
‘hat model. Now I knew all this when I avowed my intention of 
umitation. What was it, then, that I designed to imitate? That per- 
spicuity and simplicity of arrangement, that direct and unremitting 
tendency to the single object of the discourse, that naked and undis- 
guised sincerity of sentiment, that perpetual recurrence to acknow- 
ledged and important positions, which are, certainly, the most in- 
trinsic and infallible marks of the orations of Demosthenes. No 
intermission of argument, no digressive embellishment, no ostentatious 
collocation of parts, no artificial introduction, no rhetorical transition 
is to be found in the pages of this accomplished and animated 
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orator. He falls from argument to argument with the most direct 
and unaffected simplicity ; and at every transition from argument to 
exhortation, and from exhortation to reproach, he holds: the one 
object of his discourse fully in his own eyes, and in those of his 
auditors. This I say by way of self-defence, that I may not be 
thought to have mistaken the character of this writer, whom my 
imitation evinces me to have understood so ill. In one respect it is 
similar to my model—it is sincere, and has not declined any part of 
the argument that occurred. Towards the end it is most defective : 
the turgid breaking in upon one unawares. I never read ten pages 
on the question in my life. I pretend, therefore, that this is original.” 
This is the very style of the editor of the Zdinburgh Review, an anti- 
cipation of the tone that marked some of the most exasperating of 
his criticisms. 

Of course the object of all these exercises, of all this self-analysis, 
was to acquire accuracy of thought, and ease and readiness of 
expression. And they served their purpose with remarkable success. 
The quickness of Jeffrey’s perception, the rapidity of his thought, the 
fluency and flexibility of his tongue and his pen, were the marvel of 
his friends. They were like those of an improvisatore. ‘ He seemed 
to invent arguments, and to pour out views, and to arrive at conclu- 
sions instinctively.” These, of course, were the very qualities that 
were needed for the work, and especially in the case of men circum- 
stanced as the original band of Edinburgh Reviewers were, with 
nothing but the scraps of their time to devote to criticism; and 
Horner, the sagacious Horner, at once saw that if any of them were 
destined to derive honour from the Review, Jeffrey was the man. 
“The genius of that little man,” he said, with characteristic generosity, 
“remained almost unknown to all but his most intimate acquaint- 
ances. His manner is not, at first, pleasing ; what is worse, it is of 
that cast which almost irresistibly impresses upon strangers the idea 
of levity and superficial talents. Yet there is not any man whose 
real character is so much the reverse. He has, indeed, a very 
sportive and playful fancy; but it is accompanied with an extensive 
and varied information, with a readiness of apprehension almost 
intuitive, with judicious and calm discernment, with a profound and 
penetrating understanding.” 

Yet, of all the Edinburgh Reviewers, no one in the first instance 
seems to have thought less of the prospects of the Review than the 
critic by whose genius it was, in the course of a few years, to be 
developed into the most brilliant and powerful representative of the 
Fourth Estate. His only anxiety was to drag through the first year, 
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in order to relieve themselves of the bond they had entered into 
with Constable. He harps upon this point in his letters all through 
the year. ‘“ I have completely abandoned the idea of taking a 
permanent share in the publication,” he says, writing in June, 1802; 
“and shall probably desert after fulfilling my engagements, which only 
extend to a certain contribution for the first four numbers. I suspect 
that the work itself will not have a much longer life. I believe we 
shall come out in October, and have no sort of doubt of making a 
respectable appearance, though we may not, perhaps, either obtain 
popularity, or deserve it.” 

How the original band of Edinburgh Reviewers, strengthened 
with two or three recruits—Murray, Thomson, Seymour, and Play- 
fair, for instance—met together during the first year in a dingy room 
off Willison’s printing-office, in Craig’s Close, with Sydney Smith in 
the chair, to read the proofs of their own articles, compare notes, and 
allot books, to criticise each other all round, and to sit in judgment 
on the few MSS. that were then offered by outsiders, I need not say ; 
nor how Smith insisted, probably with a twinkle in his eye and an 
expression of well-feigned horror, that they should all repair to this 
dark divan, like a band of conspirators, singly and by back lanes, in 
order to throw off suspicion, and to preserve that incognito without 
which, as he professed to believe, it was impossible for them to go on 
a single day. These gatherings have been commemorated by a more 
graphic pen than mine; and a note, in passing, is enough to repro- 
duce the whole scene. 

The first number of the Zdinburgh Review made its appearance on 
the roth of October, 1802. I note this date,.with the particularity of 
the almanack, because it marks, and marks in white chalk, the 
commencement of one of the most prolific and brilliant periods in 
the history of English literature. 

Compared with the poets, historians, and wits of our own time, those 
of Queen Anne are simply creatures of gauze and spangles. But, with 
two or three exceptions, none of the writers who flourished during the 
middle of the eighteenth century were fit to mend the pens of Pope, 
of Addison, and of Swift. You may run them all off on your fingers— 
Gray, Thomson, Young, Collins, Fielding, Richardson, Goldsmith, 
Johnson, Gibbon, Hume, and Cowper; and of these how many out- 
lived the third quarter of the century? And of those who did, how 
many outlived it only as drivellers and shows? - These men had 
between them given a fresh turn to the thought and style of our 
literature ; but they had none of them acquired that ascendancy in 
matters of taste and style which Pope and Addison and Swift exer- 
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cised in their day, and which has since been exercised by Scott, and 
Wordsworth, and Byron. They founded no schools. They left no 
successors. Their appearance was like the false dawn of an Indian 
summer. It was followed by intense darkness. A period of utter 
lifelessness supervened upon a period of silvered mediocrities. At 
the close of the century the first man of letters north of the Tweed 
was a sort of philosophical fribble—Henry Mackenzie, the author of 
the “Man of Feeling.” His companion in poetry was Joanna 
Baillie. Crabbe and Bowles were the English counterparts of these 
brilliant northern lights. Here and there, of course, a few men of 
original gerius were rising to the surface; but, in 1802, the authors 
of “ Marmion,” of “ Christabel,” of “The Excursion,” of “ Roderick 
Random,” of “The Pleasures of Memory,” and “The Pleasures of 
Hope,” were known only by the first trifles of their genius. Scott 
had published his “ Minstrelsy,” Wordsworth his first volume of 
“ Ballads,” Coleridge his “ Ancient Mariner,” Southey his “ Thalaba.” 
But that was all. Scott had not yet written a line of his “ Lay,” in 
the form in which we now have it, although, at the request of Lady 
Dalkeith, he had been turning over in his mind a few verses of “a 
border ballad in the comic style,” to preserve a ghost story which she 
had heard over the yule log. Coleridge was translating “ Wallen- 
stein,” and writing squibs for the Morning Fost. Southey was still 
puzzling out the mysteries of “Coke upon Littleton,” as a prepara- 
tion for the bar. Lamb was trying his hand at his first farce, in a 
garret in Chancery Lane. Wordsworth, after years of hesitation, had 
just made up his mind to make a poet’s work the profession of his 
life, taken his cottage at Grasmere, thrown off a few sonnets, and 
planned the prelude to his great work, in the course of his morning 
strolls on the banks of the Derwent. Byron had made his first dash 
into poetry, under the influence of his passion for his cousin; but he 
was still “a wild mountain colt” at Harrow. Shelley and Tom 
Moore were still in the nursery; and Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Disraeli, and Bulwer Lytton hardly as yet out of their cradles. All 
the highest intelligence of the country, all its culture, all its thought, 
all its wit, were to be found in the House of Commons; and 
perhaps at no period, except the present, has the House of 
Commons possessed a brighter constellation of statesmen, orators, 
and wits, than it did then. Outside the House of Commons there 
was not a single political writer of the slightest mark. The Zimes as 
yet was hardly known, except as a sheet of gossip and advertise- 
ments. The Morning Fost was principally distinguished by its jeux 
@esprit upon the foibles of the day. The Chronicde was rising into 
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note by its Parliamentary reports. But free and independent 
criticism on the political topics of the day was not yet thought of. 
And these were the only newspapers of the slightest political or 
literary influence within the four seas. The provincial press was 
voiceless. The reviews were tame and spiritless, to a degree which 
is now almost beyond conception. Zhe Gentleman still preserved 
some sparks of the spirit that distinguished it in the days of Johnson 
and Cave. Its rivals, however, did not possess even this. They 
were the organs of the booksellers, and they puffed and sneered at 
rival publications all round as they were ordered. In the midst of 
this expanse of sand and scrub, the Adinburgh Review shot up, like 
one of those majestic palms which give a touch of preternatural 
beauty to the deserts of South America. Its effect was magical; and 
its publication is the first distinct sign of the revival of the literary 
and political life of the nation—the first streak of light in the dawn of 
a long and brilliant day. 

Take up this number of the Adinburgh Review, and your first 
feeling is a sensation of surprise that anyone should have done any- 
thing but go to sleep over it. The articles which form the staple of 
the number are very long, and, to tell the truth, not particularly 
marked by any of those vivacities of style that afterwards distin- 
guished the Zainburgh Review. A criticism on “ Mounier,” from the 
pen of Jeffrey, stands first; that covers seventeen pages. Horner 
takes up twenty-eight pages with an analysis of Thornton’s work on 
“Paper Credit.” Brougham discusses the “Crisis of the Sugar 
Colonies,” and takes twenty-two pages to do it. There is, too, a 
long and bitter review of “ Thalaba,” from the pen of Jeffrey, chiefly 
interesting as the first note of war against the Lakers and their 
poetry. The most readable articles are from the pen of Sydney 
Smith. You may generally trace his fine Roman hand in the first 
two or three sentences ; and his contributions are light, racy, and off- 
hand. A tone of insolence and contempt is, however, the distinguish- 
ing mark of the contributions. Of course, there is a tone of cleverness 
about the Review, and, here and there, we come across a slashing page 
of criticism. But, contrasting the haughty declaration of the Reviewers 
in the preface—that they intend to notice only those works which 
possess a permanent interest, and to discuss the principles of these 
rather than their style——one wonders why they should condescend 
to hunt the small deer which, every now and then, are started for a 
run of four or five pages, and, sometimes, even for a scramble of a 
page anda half. The truth is, the Se.¢ator now contains in a single 
number more thought, more wit, and more criticism on politics and 
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literature that is worth reading a second time than the whole of the 
first volume of the Edinburgh Review. 

It is right, however, to add that the first number was written 
entirely by the projectors themselves—written, that is, by men who 
had taken up the work of criticism more in sport than anything else, 
that, with a single exception, they were all novices at the work, and 
that their contributions were thrown off in those intervals of leisure 
which tutors and barristers could steal from college rooms and courts 
of law. The first number contained in all twenty-one articles : seven 
from Smith’s pen, five each from Jeffrey’s and Brougham’s, and four 
from Horner's. . 

What the circulation of these numbers of the Review was I cannot 
say. Booksellers are not in the habit of publishing their own auto- 
biographies, and the accounts of the Ldinburgh Review are still 
locked up in the archives of the house of Constable. It is plain, 
however, from the tenour of Constable’s correspondence, that the 
Review, during its first year, brought more fame to its publisher than 
profit; for, though one of the most enterprising of publishers—a 
publisher who never hesitated for a moment upon projects that 
promised the slightest margin of profit, even Constable hesitated about 
continuing the Edinburgh Review beyond the term of his original 
engagement. He consulted Smith. Smith’s answer was emphatic 
and business-like. “If you will give 200/, per annum to your 
editor, and ten guineas a sheet, you will soon have the best Review 
in Europe.” This note Constable submitted to Longman. He pro- 
nounced the terms to be beyond all precedent; but they were the 
only terms upon which Smith thought it possible to secure the pens 
of the original band in the permanent service of the Review, and 
Constable yielded to his suggestion. In five years the Edinburgh 
Review was the first in Europe, its editor the most powerful man of 
letters within the four seas, its staff of writers the flower of English 
intellect and English wit, and its proprietor the prince of publishers. 

At the commencement of the second year Jeffrey was installed as 
editor with a fee of 50/. a number, and the scale of pay fixed at ten 
guineas a sheet. This, at the time, was thought very handsome. It 
represents now only the scale of second-rate publications. At the 
outset of the century, however, men like Scott and Southey, Cole- 
ridge and Hazlitt, Lockhart and Lamb, thought ten guineas a sheet 
of sixteen pages worth working for; and that for several years was 
the scale of the Zdinburgh and the Quarterly. The Westminster 
was, I believe, the first to raise the amount. Sir John Bowring fixed 
the minimum pay of his staff at sixteen guineas a sheet. This was 
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the rate, too, of the London Magazine and of the Mew Monthly, 1 
believe, under the editorship of Lord Lytton. In both cases, how- 
ever, special rates were paid to writers of acknowledged reputation, 
Charles Lamb, for instance, drawing a guinea and a half a page for 
his “ Essays of Elia.” Except during the first three or four years, 
however, the ten-guinea scale of the Edinburgh was not very closely 
adhered to. Practically, Jeffrey held a carte blanche as to payment ; 
and he exercised his privilege pretty freely, paying for special contri- 
butions even as much as thirty guineas a sheet. In one or two cases, 
I believe, Macaulay received fifty guineas a sheet. Twenty and 
twenty-five guineas was the rate in nearly every case after the esta- 
blishment of the Quarterly, and Jeffrey estimates that the average 
rate, that is, reckoning the cost of the whole number to the pub- 
lishers, during the greater part of his editorship, was not less than 
twenty to twenty-five guineas a sheet. 

Even at this high rate of pay, however, Jeffrey did not find it easy 
work to keep his original staff together at their work as a regular 
task. Their ambition was not to play the mere part of sharp- 
shooters in the political contests of their day. They aspired to 
figure in the front ranks of the combatants ; and before the Review 
had been in existence a couple of years, Jeffrey found himself alone 
in Edinburgh, the solitary representative of the original band of 
Reviewers. This was the most trying period of his editorship. Here 
is an illustration of the sort of perplexities he not unfrequently found 
himself in. He is writing to dun Horner for his contribution. “I 
have some right to dun, too,” he says, “‘not merely because I am the 
master, to whom your service is due, but because I have myself sent 
Jifty pages to the press before I ask you for one. Hear, now, our 
state, and consider: Brown has been dying with influenza, and is for- 
bidden to write for his chest’s sake. De Puis is dying with asthma, 
and is forbidden to write for his life’s sake. Brougham is roaming 
the streets with the sons of Belial, or correcting his colonial proofs, 
and trusting everything to the exertions of the last week, and the 
contributions of the unfledged goslings who gabble under his wings. 
Elmsley—even the sage and staid Elmsley—has solicited to be set 
free from his engagements. And Timothy refuses to come under 
any engagements, with the greatest candour and good nature in the 
world.” Smith and Horner professed to meet in London on the first 
of every month to go through the publishers’ lists, and select the 
books they thought fit to review, keep what they could deal with 
themselves, and send the rest to Edinburgh to be apportioned out 
by the editor. But neither of them was to be depended on. 
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“Homer,” says Smith, “is a sort of literary tiger, whose den is 
strewed with ten times more victims than he can devour;” and 
Smith, after keeping back books, was quite as likely as Horner to 
send an apology instead of his MS. Now and then the crack men 
of the Review struck all round; and the number for January, 1805, 
was got out “without any assistance from Horner, Brougham, Smith, 
Brown, Allen, Thomson, or any other of those gallant supporters 
who voted their blood and treasure for its assistance.” 

The editor of the Edinburgh Review, however, was not the man to 
crane even at difficulties like these. An editor, to be worth his salt, 
must be prepared, like a parliamentary leader, to write and talk upon 
any subject at a moment’s notice, to find himself in perplexities, 
to see his favourite bolt at the last moment, to see his best hands 
throw down their pens, put on their hats, and walk off in the 
middle of an article, and yet to keep his head and his temper cool, 
fill up gaps in his ranks, cover retreats, and put the best face upon 
everything. And, perhaps, no man was ever better fitted for a post of 
this description than Francis Jeffrey. He was the deau ideal of an 
able editor. He could turn his hand to everything; take up a volume 
of English poetry, of German fiction, of French memoirs, or Scotch 
metaphysics, “cut the leaves and smell the paper knife,” and throw 
off a light and sparkling review in the course of a few hours; revise a 
heavy article upon science or philosophy, and, by a touch of his pen 
here and there, an interpolation or an erasure, give it an air of live- 
liness as well as of learning,—see into the heart of a discussion at a 
glance, and suck the brains of all his contributors like oranges. 
Possessing an audacity almost equal to Brougham, an intellectual 
dexterity which imposed upon most people like the sleight of hand of 
an Indian conjuror, diversified culture, a light and vivacious fancy, a 
fluent and vigorous pen, he knew all the arguments and sophisms 
upon every topic of thought and conversation,—hit upon plagiarisms, 
misquotations, and false theories in a book by a kind of instinct, and 
was prepared in the plenitude of his egotism to discuss astronomy 
with Herschel, chemistry with Playfair and Young, metaphysics with 
Dugald Stewart, the principles of taste with Alison or Madame de 
Staél, and English jurisprudence with the profoundest lawyers in 
Westminster Hall, in a style, perhaps, a trifle too flashy and super- 
ficial for serjeants-at-law and fellows of the Royal Society, but in an 
easy, off-hand, and sparkling style, that made the discussion pleasant 
and suggestive to people who only took up the Review to kill an 
hour after dinner. Sydney Smith caricatured Jeffrey’s style with his 
usual point and wit. “Damn the solar system! bad light—planets 
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too distant—pestered with comets—feeble contrivance ; could make 
a better with great ease.” 

All that Jeffrey wanted, Smith used to say, to make him the most 
charming of men, was a semblance of modesty. And that was the 
impression he left upon most people. Omniscience was his foible. 
He was too clever, too off-hand, too apt to contradict people upon 
matters that he knew nothing at all about. Of his wit, of his 
eloquence, of his humour, of his thought, no one ever speaks. 
His cleverness is what everyone harps upon. Mackintosh thought 
him the cleverest man he had ever met; and that is the highest 
eulogium I have yet met with upon Jeffrey. No one ever rises 
beyond that point in their admiration. Lawyers sneered at his law. 
poets pooh-poohed his canons of criticism. Southey thought his 
notions of taste contemptible. “He is a mere child upon that 
subject ; I never met a man,” he says, “ whom it was so easy to 
check-mate.” You may trace blunders by the score in most of his 
articles as they originally appeared. Yet it was impossible to take 
the conceit out of the man, or, to use Smith’s phrase, to alarm him 
into the semblance of modesty ; and Cockburn’s remark on Southey’s 
criticism is very characteristic. Of course, he pooh-poohs the sug- 
gestion that his hero was a child upon questions of taste or anything 
else ; and, as to the notion of check-mating Jeffrey, he says that was 
simply impossible. He was as superior to trifles of that kind as the 
Emperor Sigismund was to the rules of grammar. “He was much 
more likely to have played on in spite of the check, or to have pre- 
vented his antagonist from seeing that it had been given.” That 
sentence gives us the key to the whole of the man’s character. It is 
a sort of biographical anagram. 

Of course, these were qualities that won for Jeffrey a species of 
cold admiration, an admiration that was generally thought to be 
adequately expressed by that odious and equivocal term cleverness. 
They were not qualities to excite either sympathy or friendship, or, I 
might add, to make him one of the most agreeable of companions. 
Téte-d-té#te now and then, or at a quiet dinner with Scott or Smith, 
Jeffrey could be pleasant enough; and Lockhart, in his “Life of 
Scott,” gives us a glimpse of the editor of the Zdinburgh and of his 
talk at a dinner-table. It is from the pen of an English gentleman, 
a member of the House of Commons, a man of culture, and a friend 
of Scott and Jeffrey alike. He happened to visit Edinburgh shortly 
after the article on “ Marmion” appeared. The party was small. 
Scott and Jeffrey were the only lions. They were both in full force. 
“A thousand subjects of literature, antiquities, and manners were 
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started ; and much was I struck, as you may well suppose, by the 
extent, correctness, discrimination, and accuracy of Jeffrey’s informa- 
tion ; equally so with his taste, acuteness, and wit in dissecting 
every book, author, and story that came in our way. Nothing could 
surpass the variety of his knowledge, but the easy rapidity of his 
manner of producing it. He was then in his meridian. Scott 
delighted to draw him out, delighted, also, to talk himself, and dis- 
played, i think, even a larger range of anecdote and illustration, 
remembering everything, whether true or false, that was characteristic 
or impressive ; everything that was good, or lovely, or lively. It 
struck me that there was this great difference—Jeffrey, for the most 
part, entertained us, when books were under discussion, with the 
detection of faults, blunders, absurdities, or plagiarisms ; Scott took 
up the matter where he left it, recalled some compensating beauty or 
excellence for which no credit had been allowed, and, by the recita- 
tion, perhaps, of one fine stanza, set the poor victim on his legs 
again.” And what Jeffrey was over a glass of wine he was at his 
desk. He was a critic to the tips of his fingers. 

But with all his faults, and these were, I believe, the principal— 
want of breadth and want of generosity—Jeffrey was beyond com- 
parison the most adroit and able editor that has yet sat in the chair 
of the Edinburgh Review. It was this belief of his in his own 
omniscience, this superabundant confidence in his own powers, this 
cold, critical temperament, this audacity and conceit, this glibness of 
tongue and pen, this power of playing on even after his check, that 
made Jeffrey what Jeffrey was. A man of more breadth, of more 
generous instincts, might have been as much out of place in the chair 
of the Edinburgh Review as Charles Dickens in the chair of the 
Daily News. A man of less versatility and less fluency could not 
have sat down and thrown off a light and readable review of a 
Waverley novel, a volume of Wordsworth’s poetry, or a philosophical 
treatise of Madame de Staél, in an hour or two stolen from his sleep, 
or his briefs at the close of a day’s work in the Court of Session. Yet 
this was what Jeffrey often did. “I am in a constant state of hurry 
and agitation,” he says in one of his letters to Horner; “I have had 
reviews to write, and felons to defend, visits to pay, and journeys to . 
perform, directions to give, and quarrels to make up—and ail this 
without one interval of domestic tranquillity ; but under strange roofs, 
where paper and pens were often as hard to be met with as leisure 
and solitude were always.” And as his practice at the bar increased, 
you find him frequently talking of having written this and that article 
with the printer’s devil at his door, or when the Review ought to be 
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at press; for though he was in the habit of writing, on an average, 
two or three articles in every number of the Review, he never 
permitted the work of the Review to interfere with his business. The 
law was his profession, not letters; and with his volume of contri- 
butions before us, it is a little amusing to note how finically he guards 
himself in his correspondence against the suspicion of doing anything 
that can bear a tradesmanlike complexion. “I confine myself strictly,” 
he says, “to intercourse with gentlemen only, even as contributors.” 
“If I chose to give myself up to the magazine, I could make a lot 
of money ; but I prefer to make less at the bar than to abandon my 
profession, even though I make it with less personal pleasure.” 

Of course Jeffrey’s best articles were not written with this 
haste and carelessness at the fag end of a day spent in defending 
a tippling minister of the Kirk, at the bar of the General Assembly, or 
a sheep stealer in the Court of Session. These were written generally 
in the vacation at Hatton or at Craigcrook. Yet it is surprising how 
little difference there is between Jeffrey’s best and his second best 
work, between that which was thrown off in haste, and that which 
was thought out under the trees on the hill-side at Hatton, or on the 
lawn overlooking the peaks of Arran, at Craigcrook. All his writing 
is critical ; and in writing, as in conversation, it was the flaws of a 
book, its plagiarisms, its faults of style, its false logic, or its weak 
parts, that Jeffrey fastened upon. These he twists and turns about 
with keenness and vivacity, and frequently with severity that is hardly 
distinguishable from brutality; but there is a conversational tone 
about his style. It is the style of a man turning over a book, quizzing 
a high-flown sentiment here, a flight of tawdry eloquence there, 
contrasting the theory of one writer with that of another, and throwing 
in observations of his own now and then, in answer to the inter- 
locutory criticism of a companion. There is no attempt at polish 
or elaboration in any of his articles. They are simply the writings 
of a man with keen powers of observation and a fluent pen. Jeffrey 
never starts any views of his own, and works them out as Macaulay 
does. Except in one or two articles,—in those, for instance, on Alison 
and Madame de Staél,—he never attempts to go into the principles 
of a question. He thinks it quite enough to skim the surface of a 
discussion ; and he is generally happiest when he gets into a vein of 
vituperation. His collected writings do not form more than a third 
of his contributions to the Edinburgh Review, but it is no exaggera- 
tion, I believe, to say that all Jefirey's reviews put together are not 
worth one of the best of Macaulay’s,—that, say, on Bacon, or on 
Warren Hastings. 
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Of Jeffrey’s habits of work we do not know much. But what we 
do know is characteristic of the man. He never took up his pen till 
the candles were lit; and, like Sheridan and Byron, and Charles 
Lamb, he did most of his work in those fatal hours of inspiration 
from ten at night till two or three o'clock in the morning. Adopted 
originally, perhaps, from the exigencies of his profession, Jeffrey 
continued these habits of study and of work all through his life ; and 
the only disagreeable incident attending his elevation to the bench 
was, at least in his own estimation, the hard necessity it imposed upon 
him of breakfasting now and then at eight o’clock in the morning. 

His manuscript was inexpressibly vile; for he wrote with great 
haste, as most men do whose thoughts outrun their pens, generally 
used a wretched pen, for he could never cut a quill, and altered, 
erased, and interlined without the slightest thought either of the 
printer or his correspondent. Sydney Smith was always quizzing 
Jeffrey upon his scrawl. ‘How happy I should be,” he says, in one 
of his notes, “if you would but dictate your letters, and not write 
them yourself. I can scarcely ever read them!” He gives a pleasant 
description in another of the sort of perplexities he got into in trying 
to puzzle out Jeffrey’s manuscript. “I have tried to read it from left 
to right, and Mrs. Sydney from right to left, and we neither of us can 
decipher a single word of it.” Constable’s printers followed Jeffrey’s 
copy as Scotch terriers follow their quarry, by scent, for it was 
impossible for any of them to put two sentences together by sight. 
“A more illegible hand,” says Lord Cockburn, “ has rarely tormented 
friends. The plague of small and misshapen letters is aggravated by 
a love of contractions, and an aversion to the relief of new paragraphs- 
There are whole volumes, and even an entire play, with the full 
complement of acts and scenes, without a new line.” The explanation 
is, of course, the usual one with men of Jeffrey’s temperament and 
genius. He had a horror and hatred of the work of the desk. “I 
would willingly forfeit any of my attainments,” he says, “to acquire a 
good form of writing. But the truth is, I detest the employment. 
Such mechanical drudgery ! and without any certainty of the attain- 
ment of myend.” His favourite hours of reading were in the morning 
and in bed, unless he had to deal with a subject of peculiar difficulty, 
and in that case he read it up, as he read up most of his briefs, at 
night ; for he had a notion that hints and suggestions, facts and 
‘thoughts, illustrations and authorities, picked up promiscuously over- 
night, assorted themselves in sleep round their proper centres, and 
thus reappeared in the morning in logical order under the influence 
of some law of crystallization in the intellect or the imagination. He 
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had a “canine appetite for books,” and spent most of the mornings 
of his vacations in what he calls quiet bed readings, in careless 
talk with friends and visitors, or, when alone, in lounging about in 
the woods, reading idle snatches from Shakspeare and Fletcher, 
and Keats and Shelley, or in “watching seals, and porpoises, and 
yachts, and steam vessels, and clouds playing with the peaks of 
Arran,” in toying with “the shells and pebbles that engaged the 
leisure of Scipio and Leelius, in a world in which nothing was like 
our world but the said shells and pebbles, and the minds of virtuous 
men resting from their labours,” and in quiet contemplative trots 
before dinner along the sands, with “the waves plashing round his 
feet, and the wild thyme, and the bees, and the white houses gleaming 
round the shores of the mountains, bays, and promontories before 
him.” This sort of life was his delight ; and in his early days, before 
he began to dream of the horsehair and ermine of the Lords of 
Session, he is everlastingly harping upon the pleasures of life in a 
cottage with 300/. a year, a wife and children, friends and books, free 
from all the vexations of law and politics ; for he thought public life, 
after all, a sort of harlequinade, and never entered into its contests 
with the zest and ambition of a man who cared two straws about its 
honours and rewards. Even when at the head of his profession, with 
a seat in the House of Commons, and in a position where a man of 
his powers might have won the highest prizes of Parliamentary 
eloquence, we find him panting for a couple of days with the poets 
at Craigcrook. “If it were not for my love of beautiful Nature and 
poetry,” he says, “my heart would have died within me longago. I 
never felt before what immeasurable benefactors these same poets 
are to their kind, and how large a measure, both of actual happiness 
and prevention of misery, they have imparted to the race. I would 
willingly give up half my fortune, and some little of the fragments of 
health and bodily enjoyment that remain to me, rather than that 
Shakspeare should not have lived before me.” That was the man. 
And this was the kind of life he was always sighing after. ‘“ He ever 
clung to hearts. As soon as any excitement that kept him up was 
over, his spirit, though strong, and his disposition, though sprightly, 
depended on the presence of old familiar friends. He scarcely ever 
took even a professional journey of a day or two alone without 
helplessness and discomfort;” and in Westminster Hall, on the 
Treasury Benches of the House of Commons, on the Atlantic, or -in 
America, he is always sighing after the “sweet leisure” of his life at 
Hatton, his flowers, his books, and his friends, ‘Tuckey’s cherub 
voice and glittering eyes,” his airy tea-drinkings with the open 
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windows and the swallows skimming past them, his long twilight 
social walks and his long mornings in bed, with the soft moon 
shining in upon his slumbers through the open windows.- It was 
here, too, that he was seen at his best. Here, and here almost alone, 
he was free and genial, thoughtful and witty. At the bar he made 
very little play. In the House of Commons he was a failure. He 
never caught the tone of Holland House, and the conversational 
style of the Oyster Cellars of Edinburgh, the style, partly of a 
Scotch professor’s class-room, and partly of the literary sa/ons of Paris 
under the régime of the Academy, was a little too dzarre and dialectic 
to make much of a sensation in the most polished and brilliant 
drawing-rown of St. James’s. But at home with his books, and his 
flowers, and a few friends, strolling in the woods, or over a glass of 
wine after dinner, everybody concurs in speaking of him as one of 
the pleasantest and most suggestive of talkers. 
** Witty as Horatius Flaccus, 


As great a Jacobin as Gracchus : 
Short, though not as fat, as Bacchus,” 


is Sydney Smith’s description of him in his well-known epigram on 
Jeffrey, 
** Riding on a little jackass ;”- 
and Sir James Mackintosh speaks of him as “more lively, fertile, and 
brilliant, than any Scotch man of letters, with more imagery and 
illustration added to the knowledge and argumentative powers of his 
country, and more sure than any native of this island whom I have 
seen, to have had splendid success in the literary societies of Paris.” 
Yet it speaks well for Jeffrey’s heart that with all this freshness, 
vivacity, and wit, he used to thank God that he had never lost his 
relish for bad company; and Horner seems to have condensed all 
his principal foibles and faults as a barrister and a politician into a 
single sentence, when he said that all he wanted to be as irresistible 
at the bar and in the House of Commons, as he was at his own 
dinner-table, was to speak slow, to add a cubit to his stature, and to 
be a little dull. 
CHARLES PEBODY. 














WILL HE ESCAPE? 
BOOK THE THIRD. 


(Concluded, ) 





CHAPTER XVI. 
A GLEAM OF HOPE. 


IVY got home about nine o’clock, and it was a miserable 
journey for her, down. Indeed, for a person with 
“‘ something on their mind,” there is no imprisonment so 
<O<y terrible as that ofa railway carriage, which flies forward 
so swiftly, but with which the anxious, fluttering soul does not keep 
pace; and, indeed, now lags behind, now leaps forward, as if eager 
to leave the express carriage behind. It was terribly long for her, 
and she thought the journey would never come to an end. When she 
entered there was no eager, expectant mother rushing to meet her; 
but a servant on tip-toe, with a “She is asleep now, miss. Oh, but 
she has been so ill!” 

Livy stole up, almost thankful for this sleep, which saved her the 
misery of having to enter and be the bearer of wretched news. 

She saw the pale, worn face before her, all the colour gone; the 
old Chalon beauty turned haggard. Livy sat by her and watched 
for more than an hour, when Mrs. Talbot roused herself and looked 
round, and her eyes fell upon Livy, and she started. 

“Well, dear,” she cried, “where is he? You have brought him to 
me? No?” 

Then Livy had to tell her poor halting story ; and who shall blame 
her if her desperation made her put in such colouring as there was 
not in nature, to make the whole have something of a more promising 
aspect. The woman of the world understood better, and shook her 
head mournfully. 

“T expected nothing, dearest. You did your best. After all, as 
I have been thinking since, why should I put on a pretence of 
affection in the matter; why should I try and act a part to you, my 
own child, who know well that this is all mortification at being 
worsted by that woman, or at finding one whom I have ruled so long, 
breaking at last from my control? At least this is what the world 
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will say, and the world will be nearly right; for I have been always 
a worldling, and it is fit that I should be dealt with as one.” 

Ever since Livy had left the hotel, and noted the change in her 
father—and there was a change in her, too; for all the delicate 
bloom, which was like the green on a bronze statue, was being rubbed 
away—that curious hint of Old Dick Lumley’s had been in her ear. 
It seemed like an inspiration. All pleading, importunity, and appeals 
to love and affection and sympathy were thrown away. ‘Those 
delicate “sweet waters” were turned back, and played on an iron- 
bound rock, rising smooth and sheer. Already, though, that little 
head was fluttering with a new scheme that seemed to her all but 
infallible in result—certain to succeed, if it could only be brought 
into effect. 

A miserable night for both. The mother seemed sunk into a 
hopeless stupor, and lay there on the sofa. She would not go to bed. 
The hours wore on to eleven, then to midnight, and Livy was tear- 
fully imploring, beseeching her to lie down. “We would see in 
the morning.” Vain and oft-repeated bit of sham comfort! the 
friendly night interposing, as a wall, with the poor comfort of delay, 
as though some friendly genii would arise and bring about some 
wonderful change ! 

At last she was prevailed on; and she was going up when they 
heard the gate bell ring. Ina moment the Beauty entered, with an 
air half-hangdog, half-defiant, as if brought to bay, sulky to a 
degree, and confronted the two ladies. Livy, when she heard the 
bell, had just time to pour out an eager whisper into her mother’s ear. 
** Now all depends on this, dearest. It is our last chance. I im- 
plore you be guided by me in this. Promise me.” It acted on Mrs. 
Talbot like an inspiration; and the Beauty saw before him his wife 
and daughter, calm and smiling. Mrs. Talbot had acted many a time 
before, under far more difficult circumstances. 

“We understood you were not returning to-night,” she said, 
almost gaily. 

“So you told me, dearest,” said Livy, gently; “and I told 
mamma so.” 

* You don’t seem very certain in your movements,” said his wife, 
smiling. 

“Well, you needn’t have sent after me,” said the Beauty, wonder- 
ing at this tone. He was prepared for a tremendous tempest. “I 
don’t like it, and I won’t have it.” 

“Certainly not; it looks bad before people. Livy insisted on 
going up to town.” 
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“Ves, and bringing off that man to the hotel after me, as if I was 
a schoolboy.” 

“No, indeed, dear Beauty,” said Livy, eagerly. “It was Mr. 
Lumley who had heard some club story, and wished to tell you himself.” 

He glanced angrily and nervously at his wife. A look of intel- 
ligence came from Livy’s face to reassure him. She had not told her 

mother. What ifshe had? He was not to be brought to book for 
everything. Besides it was all “a /ie” or a mistake ; so he could 
have told them. 

“T really don’t understand,” said his wife. “I sent nobody 
after you. This is all a tissue of mistakes. We understood that you 
were not returning to-night. You have changed your mind: why 
make a fuss about it ?” 

The Beauty did not relish this tone, and was not a little con- 
founded. He was in a very bad humour indeed. His faith had 
been rudely shaken. He went out of the room angrily, and went to 
bed, leaving the two women there. 

It was a wretched, sleepless night for them. In the morning the 
Beauty appeared with quite a load of injuries on him. He was in 
real trouble and vexation of spirit, mortified ; and, after all, believing 
htat the two ladies knew well what was disturbing him. The little 
faint success of the night before had inspirited them; and Mrs. 
Talbot, ill at heart, and with an old malady born of her old campaigns, 
and which she had carried about with her gallantly, much as a veteran ~ 
would a ball in the leg, had been tortured by it secretly and without a 
complaint. Only at times of crisis this private enemy ungenerously 
came out and added to her torments. This was “something in her 

“side,” which many of her friends knew indistinctly by that title. But 
of late, agitation and the sense of failing years and decay coming on 
her, had robbed her of some of her old strength for doing battle with 
such enemies. 

The Beauty mooned about undecided all the morning. It was 
evident that some dispute had taken place between him and the lady 
he so admired, and that his sense of dignity kept him undecided. 
When he found the ladies of his family dressed as if for guests, he 
asked Livy pettishly what they were going to do. 

She looked at him with “‘a cold eye,” and which seemed to be a 
new weapon of hers since the day that she had so boldly faced him. 

* Colonel Fotheringham is coming down here to lunch.” 

“Coming down here ?” he repeated with astonishment. ‘What do 
you mean by this? Such a man as that! I don’t choose to have a 
man of his sort in this house.” 
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“Tt is mamma’s wish,” said Livy coldly. “Surely you would not 
oppose her in so trifling a matter?” 

“Tt is not trifling—a man of that character!” 

Mrs. Talbot entered now, and he repeated his disapproval. 

“IT don’t choose to have a man of that sort in my house.” 

“He is the friend of your great friend, Mrs. Labouchere. That 
ought to be no objection in your eyes.” 

“That is nothing to me, or to you.” 

“Nothing to me?” said the lady, growing excited. Livy at once 
struck in. 

“You cannot mean that. You must be just and reasonable. If 
you deny mamma’s right to interfere with your choice of friends, you 
must allow her the same indulgence.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Talbot, growing more excited, “as I have borne 
so much from you, it is time I should get back some liberty.” 

“*O come, I won’t be lectured, you are making quite a fool of your- 
self!” 

Livy stepped forward and said, with the coldest contempt— 

“You must not speak in this way to my mother. She is too good 
to you, and has suffered too much. All that must be changed now. 
It must indeed.” 

“ Must !” repeated the Beauty, astonished. 

“Yes, must. She is entitled to be treated as a /ady, at least. ‘A 
fool!’ shame on you to let such words pass your lips. Never fear, 
dearest, I shall protect you from the effects of your own good 
nature. If you are not treated with respect in this house—your own 
house—we shall go out of it. There are plenty of places abroad, 
plenty of friends who will be glad to welcome us ; and when this 
folly of papa’s has passed over—and it will be a short-lived one— 
and he has come back to his own old gentlemanly self, we shall come 
back too. But you must not be insulted here.” 

The Beauty had found a new school-mistress. He could only 
murmur—*“ I didn’t insult her—I never meant it—it’s absurd.” 

“If you never meant it, then, of course mamma will think no more 
of it. Here is Colonel Fotheringham.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 
A DUEL. 
Tue Colonel entered with a curiously amused expression. He 


saw from the attitude of all the party that something dramatic was 
taking place—the nature of which he readily guessed. Livy’s eyes 
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glittered, and her cheeks coloured, as he appeared ; for she had begun 
to look on this man as one about whom might seem to hover a mys- 
terious influence. Instantly a change came over the whole party ; they 
became the people of society and fashion again ; and that débris of 
sorrow, passion, desertion, misery, which had covered the place a few 
minutes before, was all decently swept away. It was as though some 
superior officer had come along the disordered ranks, and, in his pre- 
sence, all order had been restored. Mr. Fotheringham felt that he was 
such an officer, and that he had the command of the situation virtu- 
ally in his own hands. 

He talked away gaily of the usual topics. Under the politely atten- 
tive faces about him, no one would have guessed that there were 
panting hearts beneath, eagerly anxious, and longing to use the new 
comer for their ends. Major Fotheringham knew all this. He began 
at once. 

“T breakfasted at Starridge’s,” he said to the Beauty, “with a great 
friend of yours—Mrs. Labouchere. She was kind enough to ask 
me—” 

The Beauty started. “Oh, with her ?” he said, confusedly. 

“When I say a great friend,” went on the Colonel, laughing, “I 
mean she was a great friend. She was in great spirits and good 
humour. I never saw her so full of fun, as they say, and so ready to 
turn people into ridicule.” 

Livy struck in at once—“ She would not do that to us, I suppose. 
She has finished with us by this time, I hope.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “she spared the ladies. No, it was some one 
else. I stood up for the absent, I assure you.” 

“T understand all this,” said the Beauty, fuming, and walking about 
angrily, “I know what it means, and who has arranged all this. If 
Mrs. Labouchere be angry with me 4 

“ Angry with you?” repeated his pale wife, unable to restrain her- 
self, “she angry with you?” 

“Yes, I know very well how it has been done. It is alla plot. I 
believe you are all joined in it.” 

“A plot !” said Colonel Fotheringham, with dignity, “I don’t join 
in plots, Sir. It is not among the many sins laid to my account.” 

“No; Mr. Talbot is talking very strangely of late,” said his wife, 
* and forgets r 

“Oh, I understand it very well,” went on the Beauty, ina rage; “‘it 
didn’t suit that I should have a friend that really liked me, and that 
was good to me. I know about ‘wheels within wheels,’ but I don’t 
believe it. There’s an object in all this.” 

VoL. V., N.S. 1870. E 
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** Hush, hush, papa,” said Livy, “and remember we are not alone.” 

“Oh, this is a public matter,” said he, with an attempt at weight 
and dignity ; ‘excuse me, it must be cleared up. Grave charges 
have been made affecting the character of an absent lady, and mine 
also. I am very glad Colonel Fotheringham is here. He is a 
gentleman, and I am sure states candidly what are the facts. It is 
due to myself, and to the lady concerned.” 

Oh, what humiliation for our Livy! And yet there was something 
absurd in these heroics. It did not really amount to anything of 
gravity. The Beauty went on, “Grave charges have been made; 
that a lady whom I esteem, and have the highest regard and respect 
for,—who is as pure and noble-minded a person as there exists on 
this earth,—that this lady, I say, has spoken of me in a letter to you, 
Colonel Fotheringham, behind my back, in the most contemptuous 
way.” 

“Oh, father!” said Livy, “don’t, don’t ; spare us; what will this 
gentleman think of us?” 

“We will leave it,” said Colonel Fotheringham, now grown very 
pale, “ please leave it as it is; I cannot bear this. Nochargeis made ; 
if there was anything said, it is withdrawn. I implore you if 

The Beauty took this for a sign of victory. He was very clever. 
He had brought them to bay. They were afraid. They dared not 
substantiate the matter. 

“Not at all,” he said, in triumph, “ we are not going to dispose of 
the matter in that way. I ask Colonel Fotheringham, distinctly, 
and as a gentleman, I am sure he will answer me—in fact, things 
have come to this pass—it is his duty to give me an answer. Is it a 
fact that he received any letter about me, or in which any terms of 
ridicule were used about me? There.” 

The Colonel shook his head. 

“T thought so. It is scandalous taking away people’s characters 
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“Stop, stop!” said the Colonel, coolly, “take care, do, what you 
are saying. You are surely not conveying that any one of your 
family would invent such a statement ; or, say that I told them such 
a thing, when I did not?” 

“ Oh, of course not,” said the Beauty, hesitating, “ but there are 
such mistakes and exaggerations.” 

“No, no, it was a distinct statement. Well, then, do you mean 
to convey, that if it be true I stated such a thing to these ladies, that 
I should have invented or exaggerated, as you call it: come?” 

This was a poser for the Beauty. He paused, and then looked 
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from one to the other angrily. Still he never wanted for courage, and 
thus pushed to the wall, but pouting, answered bluntly— 

“Well, since you wish to know, I do doubt it.” 

“Doubt it, sr? Doubt my word ?” 

“You have said nothing. I don’t meddle with that or with you at 
all; I don’t want it. Al} I say is, I won’t have a lady ealumniated. 
She would never say a word against me.” 

The Colonel was now growing excited in his turn. 

“T am not accustomed,” he said, “to hear such things repeated. 
Again I must call on you to state plainly, do you aceuse me of 
inventing this matter?” 

Thus brought to bay, the Beauty said— 

“Well, I don’t say that; but I say this—I don’t believe, without 
proof, what is said about Mrs. Labouchere.” 

The Colonel laughed, and put his hand in his pocket. 

“ You have required this yourself,” he said. 

“T don’t care how you put it ; I don’t believe it. There. I think 
it’s a slander against Mrs. Labouchere.” 

Colonel Fotheringham was a spiteful man. He never could resist 
the opportunity of “putting down” another man. Here was an 
opportunity. 

“You are not a wise man or a brilliant man, Talbot,” he said. 
“You must begin your education in the world. Much you know! 
But how can I prove it to you? It is very awkward—you won't like 
it; but as you throw it on me—I have a certain letter here; and as 
you have doubted my word, I am bound to substantiate it. Itisa 
little mortifying for you, but you will have it.” 

With a strange smile the Colonel put his hand into his pocket, and, 
forgetting all his propriety and honour for a moment, drew out the 
letter from his pocket. The Beauty trembled with rage and mortifi- 


cation. But still he stumbled on a good retort. 


“What, you show a private letter! That is an honourable and 
gentlemanly thing.” 

The Colonel hesitated. Then Livy struck in, fearful that her only 
chance was going to be lost. ‘Show it to him, Colonel Fothering- 
ham. You know you promised me.” 

But Colonel Fotheringham was obdurate. At this moment lunch 
was announced. This was a diversion. In presence of that matter- 
of-fact incident of life all the earnestness and tragedy of the situation 
melted away. With the cutlets and potted meats, how was it possible 
to keep up with the grand tragic elements of life? And so the 
ladies and gentlemen of this situation passed into the dining room, 
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and the servant attended, and helped sherry round ; and they talked 
of the last Academy exhibition, and other indifferent matters. 

After the lunch—during which Livy was very gay, though, indeed, 
with a forced sort of gaiety, while the Beauty took his food and drink 
with a true characteristic sulkiness—Mrs. Talbot, very pale and worn, 
and still struggling with illness, went away to her room. Livy said to 
her visitor, “‘ You must let me show you our garden, and my pet bed 
of flowers.” It was curious to see this veteran fowler, this deadly 
“shot ”—-so sure and pitiless—trying to adjust his aim at this gentle, 
innocent creature. Somehow, under that innocent gaze he felt dis- 
composed. 

‘So this is your pet bed of flowers,” he said. ‘“ Lucky flowers !” 

“TI don’t know that,” she said, acting coquetry. “They blow for 
me—they put out their prettiest leaves and blossoms for me—they 
are most compliant in every way, and do anything that I ask them. 
I am going to ask you, Colonel Fotheringham, to be as compliant as 
my flowers.” 

“Tf I am rewarded by having the same delightful adjectives applied 
to me, you would find me the same, Miss Olivia.” 

“T want to see that letter,” she said, suddenly growing grave. 
“You see the state of things with us. There is no convincing 
our Beauty; no opening his pretty eyes. Just help me in’ this— 
oblige me: it will make us happy; and you will have done a 
real, friendly, generous thing. You will have made a poor rustic 
family like ours happy. I know he is good, really good, after all. 
Colonel Fotheringham, you would like to be able to look back to a 
really friendly and good-natured act? And as you are a man of the 
world, and always will live zz the world, and will have very little of 
this sort of rustic thing to think of, you may thank me for leaving 
you something of this sort to think over. And when we are far away, 
as we shall be soon, you will think of me, whom some people call 
‘Rustic,’ in connection with this really kind and good-natured act.” 

“Going away!” he repeated. “You do not mean that you are 
leaving England ?” 

“Yes, I hope so. I long fora change, for mamma’s sake. Her 
health requires it. She was always delicate, and, as the doctor said, 
had no nerves.” 

“ And the Beauty, is he to be left behind ?” 

She paused. ‘“ That depends—on you, in some degree.” 

There was something so piteous, so appealing, in this little speech 
of Livy’s—something that so placed her outside of the category of 
women in which this man had counted all ladies of his acquaintance 
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—something so firm and yet child-like—that he felt himself awed, and 
even reproached. There was something so winning in that sweet 
face, so tender and sacred, that he felt himself under a sort of irre- 


sistible spell, and with a sigh put the letter she wished for into her 
hand. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A DEFEAT. 


SHE flew upstairs to show her prize to her mother. As she reached 
the landing, she heard the sound of excited voices—husband and 
wife were having some frantic contest within. She stole away 
awe-stricken. She was not one of the greedy listeners, for whom 
anything of this sort becomes dramatic—more attractive than a play. 
She rather let down the curtain, and shrank away. They were 
strange voices—hysterical protestations—angry vituperations—voices 
raised high—voices sunk low, and still lower. The Beauty had 
miraculously received some wonderful gift of boldness, but which was 
indeed not more than a delusive sense of strength in presence of 
weakness. Every moment he was growing stronger—more indignant, 
at the wrongs he had to put up with. 

After this battle he returned moodily and fuming to his study, 
meeting his daughter on the way, who was coming hastily from the 
garden. ‘There was a look of triumph in her eyes, and she waved 
her precious letter at him. “ Now, papa, dear; read this. Only 
listen to these words,—‘ As for that Beauty ’"——-” 

Our poor foolish Livy had not taken the wisest way, in legal 
phrase, to “ get in her proofs.” Were they written in letters as large 
as those of a poster, it was hardly to be expected that his amour 
propre could endure such a refutation. He lost all patience. 

“ How dare you hunt me in this way? What do you mean by all 
of you trying to put me down. I tell you, you won’t succeed. I 
don’t believe a word of your stories: I know how you all hate her, 
and would do anything to destroy her. Even you'are getting down a 
fellow like that—a man with the worst character in London—to take 
him into confidence: you, that set up to be well brought up! Now, 
just keep your letter—it’s a forgery.” 

“It’s true, it’s true,” cried the young girl. ‘“O, papa, don’t go on 
this way! Will nothing open your eyes ?—will nothing bring you to 
your senses? It will all end miserably, I know. You will have 
mamma’s death on you.” 

The Beauty sneered. He was immensely excited. 
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“Much any of you cared for me all this time! Whatever happens, 
it has not been my fault. I mean to be master here, in my house, 
never fear. I have done with all that.” 

Livy was not equal to this emergency. She had overrated her 
strength. Who could be expected to resist such evidence? And 
if her infatuated father would see nothing, know nothing, would 
be convinced of nothing; what struck her very heart with a chill 
was, that there was so much worse to come. What was to become 

of them? Even his face—ordinarily so quiet, so calmly complaisant 
—seemed to have quite changed, and to have taken a vindictive, 
“malicious, venomous look. 

Was it some evil genius—some cruel Puck, that haunts houses, 
and causes little events to take place at the exact moment when (in 
conjunction with others) they can do the utmost mischief con- 
ceivable ?—was it some such familiar who contrived that a letter 
‘should arrivé at this precise moment for the Beauty? He gave a 
cry when he saw the writing, and tore it open. Livy turned pale; 
she had an instinct who this was from. 

“There,” he said, with an overwhelming sense of triumph ; “there 
is a Providential refutation of your calumnies. This noble and 

_slandered woman! You should all go on your knees and beg her 
pardon. How dare you attempt to take away the character of a pure 
and spotless lady. Listen to this.” And he read aloud :— 


“*T have decided on leaving England at once—you will guess the 
reason. No one shall say that Z caused dissension in any family. 
Not that I could not carry on the battle with those who resort to the 
dishonourable weapons of calumny. You have spoken of some 
letter in which I wrote disparagingly of you. Perhaps I did ; perhaps 
I did not. When you think to whom this letter was written—a man 
bankrupt in character, and one whom no unmarried girl should be seen 
with for a second, without exciting the worst suspicions , but I 
say no more. This is a delicate matter. 

“*Come and see me to-night for the last time. I spoke a little 
warmly last night ; but I was hurt by your unkind suspicions. If it 
was shown to you, even in my own handwriting, that I had spoken of 
you in amy way, you should know me well enough by this time to 
disdain any such evidence. Any one that knew me thoroughly 
would believe me before the most convincing evidence in the world. 
I should not accept any story of you, in preference to what I know 
of your own nature. Come to me to-night. I count on you; forI 
want your aid, sympathy, and advice above all.’” 
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“ There,” cried the Beauty. ‘I am ashamed of myself tor having 
listened to you so long!” 

“You are not going,” faltered Livy, in a faint voice. “You cannot 
do this.” 

‘No power on earth shall detain me.” 

Livy could not restrain her scorn. 

“You should take money with you then. She says she wants 
your aid.” 

‘She shall have it then. Nothing that I can do could make up to 
her for the outrages I have allowed to be heaped on her from my 
house—from people that depend on me. I shall never forgive 
myself! Never, so long as I live!” 

“Oh! but you have not heard what she said. O read! read! I 
conjure you !” 

“Don’t forget yourself,” he answered. ‘How do I know what 
you and your mother have been at. You would not scruple to carry 
out your designs.” 

“You must read it. There! take it—it will open your poor eyes.” 

“You are growing too impertinent,” said the Beauty in a fury ; 
and, taking the letter thus thrust on him, tore it up, and threw the 
pieces on the ground. 

Livy gave a cry ; and, turning, left the room. Her last chance 
seemed gone. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


DALILAH. . 


THE Beauty remained pacing up and down full of joy and triumph. 
The world was indeed opening for him now. He was able to 
conquer his enemies—which they were—to take the management of 
events, which he had never done before. What time he had lost; 
yes, he would go, would fly to that noble generous creature, who had so 
trusted him ; even to show them that—It was growing intolerable, this 
constant interference, they must be reduced to order, and he must 
assert himself. As he thought of all this, his eye fell upon the torn- 
up fragments lying on the ground. They would try to prove anything 
to me, they hate her so, they would think it no harm to make her 
write anything. He took up a few of the pieces and looked at them 
intently. Yes, it was her writing, there could be no mistake, but then 
his eye fell on a most disagreeable and disturbing word, “ Fribble.” 
Yes, it was quite plain, “ fribble,” it was. He got some more of the 
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pieces and began reading what was on them, impelled by an over 
curiosity—but his was quite a woman’s mind. Then he came on another 
disturbing word, “ Empty-hea—.” Finally he had gathered them all 
up carefully, had taken them to his room, and spent a long time 


putting them laboriously together ; no child’s puzzle could have been | 


more difficult. When he had done, he got up, tore the whole into 
smaller fragments still and flung them out of the window. He was 
hot and angry. “So this is the way she chooses to speak of me—never 
mind! O they are all the same—never mind, I shall make her feel.” 
There was a book of telegrams in the hall. Ina moment he had 
filled up one with as indignant and cutting a protest as could be 
transmitted by the public agency of the telegraph :— 

“I am not able to go to Town, and wish you a pleasant voyage.” 

But at the same time he determined not to give them the triumph 
of seeing that they were right. He would go up to Town on business 
of his own. Yes, he would show them that he was not to be trampled 
on—what a wonderful deal of trampling that poor human nature bears 
so well—he was not going to be crushed by every one, he was very 
bitter about all that—that she for whom he had done so much should 
have turned false—no matter, they should not have that triumph. 

He had long since sent his telegram, and was getting ready to go 
upon his expedition, when his daughter came down again with woe 
and misery in her face. ‘‘ Where are you going, papa dear,” she said, 
quickly noticing his preparations, “not away, up to town?” 

“Yes! must J ask for leave?” 

“She’s not well, indeed she is not. I think we ought to send off 
for someone to see her, she is so weak and languid.” 

The Beauty laughed scornfully. He was pretty well up, as he 
thought, to these “ tricks.” 

“Oh I know, I understand ; Oh she is very strong; she used to go 
to balls enough, and would bear any exertion. But why not send for 
a doctor if it is necessary ?” 

From the look of contempt which Livy gave him, he shrank away. 
His own daughter was beginning to despise him. Without a word 
she turned and left him, and yet he could not quite make up his 
mind what to do. And full of the deepest resentment, discontented 
with all the world, and longing for some object—toy even—which 
he could crush and break, to show that he Aad power—he paced 
about till nearly five o’clock, not able to make up his mind as to what 
he was to do. Just at that time drove up the local doctor who 
attended them, and who went in a little hastily. 

The Beauty smiled sarcastically. He knew these women very well ; 
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in their spite, this was a bit of acting to work on him. Some 
hysterics, to be magnified into serious illness, with speeches attendant, 
“Oh you must take care, it is very critical, &c.” He was well 
accustomed to all shat, to women’s fancied illnesses, and he resented 
its being made an instrument for tyrannizing over him. When the 
doctor was going away he came into Mr. Talbot’s study, “I don’t 
like the state of things upstairs at all. We must take care; nerves 

finely strung and all that—fever might supervene.” | 

The Beauty looked at him scornfully. This was the old story. 
He had been duly primed upstairs. 

** Of course, of course,” he said, “‘ I understand all that.” 

The doctor stared at him ; he could not understand those glaring 
eyes. 

“‘T am serious,” he said, “ we must really look to this, Mr. Talbot, 
your wife is in a critical way. She is excited, and must be soothed 
and kept quiet.” 

“ Of course,” said the Beauty, pettishly ; “she is kept quiet in this 
house ; every attention is paid to her here. What do you mean?” 

The doctor again stared at him. At that moment a cab drove up 
to the door, and one of the porters belonging to the station jumped 
out, a letter was brought in, which’ the Beauty tore open eagerly. 
The doctor went his way wondering. 

Livy had come down again and was standing before her father, 
pale and agitated. He was devouring the letter, every word of 
it, and she knew perfectly, though she could not see the writing, who 
it was from. The handwriting that he read was in his poor fatuous 
face. ! 

“Come up, father,” she said, she had latterly begun to call him 
by that formal and official name, “she is very ill, you have excited 
her and made her ill.” 

He was still reading ; he was not listening. The letter ran,— 

“JT have come down from London, and am waiting at the station 
to see you—if you will come to me. Say to the bearer that you will, 
or that you will not. A simple answer, yes or no, will be enough.” 

Livy, still excited, struck in,—alas ! injudiciously,— 

“You have not lost all humanity, or feeling, or duty? You dare 
receive such things when she is ill and in peril ?” 

“T don’t believe it,” he said. ‘“ ‘his is some of your tricks.” 

“Tricks ! come up and see then! Poor mamma, she is ill indeed ; 
and it is you who have made her so.” 

“Yes; put iton me. I am up to that game by this time. I have 
business that takes me up to town.” 
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“Takes you up to town! You would leave her in that state? 

“Oh, yes; I am up to all that. I'll find her perfectly well when 
I come back.” 

“You are lost to all decency. Go, then, I shall not detain you: 
and God forgive you !” 

He was in a fever to get away, and yet was undecided. He felt 
some shame when she left him. He was not bad altogether ; it was 
this miserable infatuation working on his vanity that was causing 
this moral cataract to spread over his eyes. A sort of shame and 
pity took possession of him, and he went up hesitating, and with 
soft steps. ‘At all events I can just see her: though women’s 
hysterics——” 

But he’ caught the sound of voices, and his own name, uttered in 
excited tones,— 

“ The blinded, empty creature ; God forgive him! I despise him———” 

It was enough. He turned, walked down stairs, got his hat, 
entered the cab, and was driven away. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


LIVY’S PLAN. 


THERE was one up-Sstairs tending a poor wasted figure in the bed, 
who caught the sound of the wheels, and to whom it might have 
been as dismal and grating as the sound of the crumbled gravel 
under the wheels of a hearse, bearing away the remains of one whom 
she loved more than her own life. The ears of the sick lady were 
too dull to catch that fatal sound. 

Her indefatigable child was ever ready, ever versatile where her 
amazing affection was concerned, and which furnished her with arms, 
with devices, power, strength; nay, with Aeart, and a spirit that 
never flagged a moment. Here in this new disastrous state of 
things she was only nerved to more desperate exertion. Yet what 
could she do; what could she next turn to? In half an hour, or an 
hour, her mother would ask for him. What could she say? what 
excuse could she give? No subterfuge would avail; it must come 
out: and it did, after this fashion. 

It was amazing what a change had come over the once famous 
lady of fashion, who within these few days seemed, as she lay there, 
like one who had received some terrible shock. Late in the evening 
she roused herself, and asked gently for Aim. 

“ He is gone out, mamma, dearest ”—not knowing what to say. 
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“Where? When will he be back? After all, dear, do you know 
what I have been thinking? ‘We have been too serious, too severe 
in the whole mattcr. I may have magnified it; I am a poor foolish 
sick woman. He looks at these things in his own way; it does 
not go beyond fancy, and it amuses him. When will he be back, 
dear?” 

“Not till late, mamma, I fear. I think he had business in 
London.” 

“‘ Business in London!" Down toppled the little card house the 
poor lady had built up. A blankness fell upon both, but she said 
not a word. A little later she asked about some letter that was 
to have gone to the post. A maid, who was fluttering about the 
room, struck in, eager to soothe her. “It was late, m’m; but we 
gave it to the lady’s cabman.” 

“The lady’s cabman!” faltered Mrs. Talbot, raising herself up. 
Alas; no ingenious. prevarication could avail. What lady, what 
cab? It had all to come out. A cab had been sent. up from the 
station, by a lady who was waiting there, and Mr. Talbot had gone 
away in it. 

In vain the protests and signs of Livy; in vain her despairing 
pantomime to the foolish woman who had told all this story. 

The unhappy lady gazed at the maid, then restrained herself a 
moment, and in a low suppressed voice, demanded further details. 
There could be no further concealment—the telegram, the messenger, 
the cab, all was quietly investigated. ‘Then she said; “I see it all 
now. I know what this means. It is the beginning of the end.” 

Passionately our Livy strove to soothe her. With an ingenuity 
worthy of a special pleader, she invalidated every apparent argument 
that her unhappy mother clutched at, in desperation. 

“It is that woman. I knew it from the beginning. She ¢s 
stronger than Iam! I ought to have known that from the first day. 
I made a feeble ineffectual struggle; but I was a poor ineffectual 
creature ; no match for her. She is a wicked cruel demon, but she is 
stronger than Iam. I own it. She has won and I have lost.” 

She was trembling all over, shaking and quivering; some new 
hysterical visitation was coming over her. Livy was aghast. 

“It is not so much affection for him. I don’t take the credit of 
that. Let any one who likes know it; it is mortification, and 
disappointment, not to be able to defeat a creature of that sort—a 
poor second-rate thing. Well may the world despise me.” 

She paused. Then went on again. 

“What an infatuation! What a miserable, hopeless infatuation ! 
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There he had it before him in black and white, and yet he would not 
believe his poor eyes. And yet, to get anything like the same result, 
no one could guess all that I have gone through—the miserable 
struggle of many years—to secure not a tenth part of what this 
woman has done in a few weeks.” 

“Dearest mother, don’t think of it: don’t worry yourself, I 
implore of you.” 

“ But others will think of it—talk of it—laugh at it! Don’t you 
imagine that I have not old enemies of twenty years’ time, who are 
still as envenomed against me as ever, and would do anything to 
mortify me ; and would enjoy my mortification even after this long 
interval? I have insulted and trampled on them; and they would 
enjoy this revenge. Oh! I cannot endure the thought.” 

There was something so new, so wild, so strange to Livy in this 
tone and excitement, that she gazed at her mother with something of 
terror. There was a mew wildness, a new fire and shiftiness in her 
eyes which she had never noticed before. This dwelling on one 
subject had often, she had heard, produced some terrible result. 
The doctor’s warning—‘“ to soothe, to keep quiet”—came back on 
her. But how? No doctor’s prescription could tell her. She felt 
herself utterly helpless—in utter despair ! 

It was now past five o’clock, and growing dark. She went on 
more excitedly still. 

“Am I to sit down here patiently, and be trampled on—put up 
with any treatment—have the finger of scorn pointed at me? Never! 
I shall not belie my whole life; I shall die struggling, as I lived. 
Come, let us go. Let us follow, and bring him back.” 

“Mother! mother! what are you about? You will kill yourself. 
The doctor said you were not to think of such things.” 

In a wild, earnest way the mother said: “Let us go: go, and at 
once! Nota moment must be lost. It is only mercy to him. Let 
us set out at once, and bring him back.” 

“Oh, but mamma, how? You must not. It is too late now. 
He will be here : I know he will return.” 

There was a strange solemnity about Mrs. Talbot; a sort of wild 
earnestness, joined with power and determination, which quite 
alarmed her daughter. She could not resist, and she felt that she 
could not resist, her purpose. 

In a short time a fly from the village was at the door. The 
weeping Livy, looking at the pale, worn, ghastly face, almost fell on 
her knees before her to detain her. But there was a stern purpose 
in the mother’s face there was no misunderstanding. Livy was 
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helpless, and got into the carriage with her. The wondering servants 
stood at the door watching this mysterious departure, speculating and 
auguring the worst. ‘ Missus was taking leave of her senses, going 
out at such a time of night.” 

At the station she almost fainted, but with indomitable resolution 
she rallied again. Long after Livy recalled that weary transit in the 
railway carriage—the dull, damp and dusky blue cushions, which 
gave the idea of a cell. Mrs. Talbot seemed lost in a sort of 
abstraction—her lips were compressed. There was no one in the 
compartment but the two ladies. 

The journey seemed eternal—never coming to an end. And in 
the meantime it began to grow dark, and about half an hour from 
London the lamps were lighted, which gave a kind of mournful 
and lugubrious air to the interior of their blue cell. 

Then they were on the platform, amid the crowd pushing past 
them, looking for luggage, with the cold evening air sweeping up 
through the station, along the platform. 

They got into a cab, and then, for the first time, the question 
occurred, ‘‘ Where were they to go?” 

Mrs. Talbot roused herself out of her reverie. 

“You see, dearest,” said her daughter, eagerly, “we shall not find 
him. How can we think of looking in this vast city x 

“For him? Let us seek fer. I do not want Aim. Where does 
she live ?” 

This question was put fiercely and determinedly. 

“T want to meet Her; for this night shall end the whole struggle 
now and for ever! I cannot endure it longer.” 

In a faltering voice Livy said, 

“She was at the hotel—Starridge’s.” 

“Then drive to Starridge’s.” . 

They drove off to that well-known and select family hotel. As 
they came up to the door, the light was reflected back from the 
shining plate-glass windows. A few carriages, sober and glittering in 
their windows, also stood by, to take away the owners. There was a 
Queen’s ball that night, and various distinguished county families 
had come up to town, to Starridge’s, to go to the solemnity. There 
were lights in many windows, where the young ladies were dressing. 
A blaze, as from a lantern, came out from the hall, where servants 
were waiting. 

“Was Mrs. Labouchere there?” 

Yes, she was staying there ; but was engaged. 

“No matter. They must take up that name.” 
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It was impossible. She was am going away—to the Continent, 
by the night train. 

Ah, she was Siyleig-~cbehton sels to carry on the contest:! 

The sick lady looked over at her daughter with a sort of exultation. 
They were certain? No mistake? Well, there were her boxes 
coming down. 

“ No matter, I shall not trust her,” said Mrs. Talbot, “I shall 
wait on her, and must see her too. She will think when she hears 
that I have been here, that I was afraid to meet her.” 

Livy did not answer her, did not hear her, in fact her whole heart 
and soul were absorbed by a figure which she saw in the hall, and 
recognized, a figure which had glided down, and was busy over the 
trunks, and giving directions with a sort of fussiness — utterly 
unconscious that any domestic eyes were gazing on his movements. 
It was a truly dramatic situation. He had even an air of command, 
the old foolish bustle and importance—ordering the waiters about— 
it was a pitiable sight indeed for her. 

But the whole anxiety and burden on her mind was the fear lest 
her mother should see, or catch a glimpse. At times his face was 
even turned full on the cab, in the glare of the light; but still she 
did not remark him ; something must be done, for she wished to get 
out, go upstairs and meet her enemy; when with a sudden thought, 
Livy said hurriedly. 

“You must not go in mother, you cannot do it. In this place too. 
Or at least, let me go in first, and then you can follow, if you wish.” 

As she spoke, she got out and entered. No one noticed the 
veiled young girl who had fluttered in so softly, and she heard her 
father giving words of command in his own old foolish and excited 
way. 

“Here I say! Get down that trunk—we shall be late! Has my 
portmanteau been got down? See that it is labelled ‘For Paris,’ at the 
station.” 

“My portmanteau got down!” What were these terrible words 
that seemed to strike her full in the face, like blows of a club? 

Was He going with her? 


CHAPTER XXI. 


FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


He was in the shadow now, out of the glare of the light, so that 
he could not be seen from the street. She stepped lightly aside. into 
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a parlour that was open, and bade one of the waiters, tell that 
gentleman to come to her. 

The confounded look in the Beauty’s face, the rage, vexation, 
disappointment, was something to see. 

“You here!” he said, “what do you want? I won't have this. 
Now, just go back. I won’t go with you.” 

‘What does all this wickedness mean?” she said, with almost 
solemnity in her voice, ‘I heard you give some directions about 


a trunk.” 
“Yes, always spying on me. What if I did? I'll do as I like now. 


I am sick of the whole business !” 

He was trembling with excitement. Yet still, though she saw now 
the unutterable depths to which his folly was leading him—folly 
still, though on the verge of being converted into wickedness— 
she wished to save him, to preserve their dignity, before the house, 
and before her mother. She would not even pretend to see what his 
purpose had been. Such delicacy for their mutual interest had 
this young girl. 

“Ah! come home at once,” she said. “Give up all this folly. 
Say goodbye to her, and let her go.” 

“T don’t want you here. I wish you would leave me alone. Such 
work and fuss as it is, following me about in this way. I can’t go up 
to London, without having you all after me in this way. I tell you, 
I won’t have it.” 

“And do you tell me,” said she, “ that you will leave this with her? 
You cannot, you dare not!” 

“Dare not ? What do you-mean ? Now, just go away. I won’t have 
this sort of thing. Pursuing me up to London as if I were a child!” 

“ Come, come, dear papa, come home with me—with us.” 

“With us?” : 

“Yes ; mamma is waiting outside. She was determined to come 
up here.” 

The face of the Beauty flushed up. He felt himself a miserable, 
degraded, hunted, persecuted man. All this was childish, undignified, 
and he would not “ put up with it.” 

“Just go away,” he repeated; “I don’t want you here; I won't 
have it.” 

“ But mamma? O, poor mamma, she is so ill, and waiting there 
outside! Yes.” 

“Waiting there outside? O, this is unendurable. How dare you 
do this? It is uncalled for—and I don’t choose it—and I won't 
have it; so I command you to go away and leave me.” 
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“ No, father,” she answered, calmly, and even sternly; “I remain 
here—and she shall remain too.” 

He was thunderstruck at this firm tone. A waiter entered here 
and said— 

“ Please, sir, Mrs. Labouchere wishes to see you up stairs; she is 
waiting.” 

It was a terrible situation. 

“Now,” she said, and her nerves and firm purpose were all strung 
with a sort of supernatural strength, “now, papa, there is no 


time for compromise or hesitation. We are at arms’ length, and I- 


shall not see my poor sweet treasure, who is at the door, perish 
through your unkindness. What do you wish? Will you come 
away with us, and say goodbye to this woman; or if you do not, do 
you choose a scene here—to be disgraced before the house, to be 
exposed in this undignified position? Say, at once, which you 
prefer !” 

The Beauty was speechless at this arrogant defiance. He was 
enraged at being thus checked by a mere foolish girl. But what was 
he to do? Beside himself with anger, he turned round suddenly and 
left the room. 

There was a triumph in Livy’s eyes. She paused a moment to 
collect her thoughts, then hurried from the room and ran to her 
mother waiting outside. 

“ Dearest,” she said, eagerly, “ promise me this ; everything will go 
well, if you only leave it to me; put all into my hands—oh, you 
must, you shall; you must not interfere; but just go away to the 
station and wait for me. Oh, do this, and all shall be well. Fly from 
him ig 

“ Never ; so long as I live I shall never do that?” 

“You must—it is the only thing I ever asked of you. It is not 
flying from her. I ama match for her. Leave all to me. There! 
there, Coachman,” and she bade him drive away to the station with 
unspeakable relief; she saw that her mother made no further 
protest, and then she hurried back into the room. She found 
Mrs. Labouchere, in travelling dress, waiting there. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


A CRISIS. 


Tuat lady’s face was contorted with anger, so as almost to look 
ugly. She stamped her foot as Livy, with flushed cheek, came 
running in. 
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“So you have come again. I am sorry I have no time to wait and 
see you. Mr. Talbot is going to see me on my journey. We have 
very little time to lose.” 

“ You can go, then,” said Livy, with a tremulous voice, “I do not 
detain you.” 

“T know that. You would scarcely venture to interfere with my 
movements. Things have not gone quite so far as that.” 

“ They have gone far enough,” said Livy, “ but it must stop here.” 

“ That is as it may be. Then what is the object of your visit at 
this extraordinary hour ?” ; 

“I wish my father to escort me back.” 

“T am afraid,” said the lady, looking at him with a doubtful smile ; 
‘“‘perhaps he will not receive his orders from you, obey, and return 
to school ?” 

“T have had enough of this,” he said, impatiently, “‘ and won’t be 
interfered with. I command you to go home at once. I shall see 
Mrs. Labouchere to the train.” 

“Then I shall wait for you here.” 

“T am not returning here. Stand out of the way,” he added 


roughly. 
“No, he won’t return here to-night,” said Mrs. Labouchere 
meaningly. ‘‘ However, observe I have nothing to do with his 


movements. Whatever good-natured offices he performs for me, 
they are all spontaneous, I assure you.” 

“Tt is very disinterested of him,” said Livy, her voice trembling ; 
“and very spontaneous of him, considering the picture you have 
drawn of him in letters to your friends. .Poor unfortunate papa ! 
nothing will open his eyes.” 

“How dare you? I won't have this. It was a forgery; and 
never referred to me. So much for your spite, and this conspiracy. 
I never believed a word of it, Mrs. Labouchere ; and you made it as 
clear as light to me.” 

“Oh, ¢hat is the explanation,” said Livy, turning to her enemy in 
triumph. “So you stoop to ¢hat—to deny your own handwriting ; 
well, all through I gave you credit for ingenuousness that was above 
board ; but I did not think you would descend to that meanness.” 

The other was much confused and colouring. 

“TI never did deny it; but I said that there was a conspiracy to set 
everything in the worst light.” 

“Yes,” he added, supporting her eagerly ; “and hat it applied to 
quite another thing—I understood you.” 


“But let us understand clearly zow. Surely, I—we—saw the 
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words with 4zs name: it made my cheeks tingle as I read. Surely, 
there could be no mistake in “hat. Do you deny it?” 

“Of course she does,” he said eagerly. “You know nothing 
about the matter.” 

“T do not deny it! and never did!” she said fiercely. “No one 
shall accuse me of untruth. I own it here before him—make what 
you like of it.” 

“ Ah! you hear father.” 

He faltered, and looked at Mrs. Labouchere. 

“Then what did it mean? You told me R 

“Never! J did not wish to hurt you—nor do I now, dear Mr. 
Talbot. I will explain all these things to you by and by. Come, 
come, now,” said the siren, putting on a most seductive and 
enchanting smile. “Come with me. You will not desert me in the 
face of calumny—I can count on you at this last moment.” 

A waiter entered now, and disturbed this curious and unmelodious 
trio that was going on. The infatuated Beauty gave way at once. 

“Yes, I am ready!” he exclaimed. 

The young girl gave a cry, and placed herself before the door. 

She stood between them and the door, and the spirit of determina- 
tion which filled her face gave her quite the air of a heroine suited 
for painting or sculpture. 

“You can leave this room if you like, but I warn you there shall 
be a scene here—in the hall—before the house—before the world! 
You can go to the railway station, if you wish ; I do not hinder you. 
But again I warn you. I will follow you there, and shall find a way 
to expose you. I know that she—yow will not care much for such an 
exposure ; but you will, Papa. You have delicacy, and sensitiveness, 
and decency, and will not allow this lady to expose you in sucha way.” 

Mrs. Labouchere looked at her with an expression of baffled rage 
and fury. She stamped her foot. 

“ Are you her father? Do you put up with this language? and do 
you allow me to be spoken to in this fashion—to be insulted? Are 
you so weak that you cannot assert your power over a girl of her sort? 
This is a pretty exhibition indeed for me to be treated to. I wish to 
pass out—I shall be late.” 

“You can go if you will. So can he,” said the young girl, suddenly 
giving way and throwing the door open. “ But mark—he knows me, 
and that I have never shrunk from doing all that I say. Leave that 
hall with him, and I call on the people of the ‘hotel, and tell them 
my story. That I am his daughter—that you are——” 

She stopped. Mrs. Labouchere looked furious. The Beauty was 
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pale with anger, irresolution, and terror. He knew not what to do. 
He was cowed before his own child. He was not quite pleased either 
by the tone of the lady, whose companion he had been, and for whom 
he had sacrificed so much. She had turned on him, with actually a sneer. 

“T am afraid,” she said, “you are hardly fitted for the rather 
responsible situation you have placed yourself in. Have you 
measured your own strength? At least, you should have done so 
before taking up such a position. A man should learn to control 
his own household first. Still, your daughter meant no such low, 
vulgar scene as she seems to threaten me with. Such may suit a 
certain class, but not me at all. But this is what Ido. I call upon 
you—at least you can do this—to take care that I am not exposed 
to any exhibition of this sort. I require it from you—it is the least 
you can do!” 

After all, this young girl, weak, powerless as she seemed, had 
brought them into this dilemma. The Beauty, stung with mortifi- 
cation at the desertion—hurt at being addressed in this way before 
his daughter, before whom he wished to keep up his pride—kept 
looking from one to the other. Then he made a desperate rally. 

“T command you to go away, and to make no fuss. Do you hear 
me ; you must obey me.” 

Livy never stirred, only shook her head and smiled. 

“There is the door,” she said, “it is open, I go on before you 
into the hall. But if he goes, I shall do what I say, as surely as 
there is a heaven above us.” 

“A good defiance and challenge,” said the lady. “They can 
speak any way to you, in your own family. You cannot do it,” she 
added, pityingly, “the leopard cannot change his spots. You had 
better submit.” 

“ But she sha// submit. I am not going to be treated in this way. 
Let her do it if she dare. Come Mrs. Labouchere, you shall see.” 

He offered his arm. Livy turned pale, her heart misgave her, 

But help came, and at that moment the door was opened, and a 
servant entered, saying— 

“Mrs. Talbot is waiting, sir, and wishes to see you.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
FINALE. 


In a moment that pale face and worn figure stood before them, 
in the doorway. 


Mrs. Labouchere stamped on the ground impatiently. 
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“You are but a clumsy workman,” she said to him in a low voice. 
“ This is clearly not your department. Take my advice and return 
to your old domestic habits. It will be the wisest thing you 
can do. Dearme! What an invasion, the whole family come 
to see me off!” 

“ Going away, are you, going away,” said Mrs. Talbot. “Thank 
God.” 

“Oh! now, no scene or confusion! I beg for that. All I want is 
to get to my continental train without any confusion, before the 
people of the house. I will withdraw—retire—will do anything so as 
to keep up my credit as a lady with the people of the house. Any 
family scenes or things of that sort I have not been accustomed to. 
Indeed, the game is not worth the candle.” 

The Beauty was utterly helpless, his head hanging down on his 
breast, not knowing what to do, and bitterly resenting these open 
sneers. 

“The game is not worth the candle, of which I have already burnt 
too much in my life. I want all the waxlight I can get. It is very 
precious. Ah, my dear Mr. Talbot, you do not know how to manage 
things. It is out of your line. Take my advice, as that of an old 
friend, don’t meddle with these things in future. You have the 
awkward knack of blundering. See what a little meeting you have 
contrived here! Your daughter, wife, all gathered in my apartment 
threatening to call in the people of the house, to raise some vulgar 
storm! Shocking! The situation you see is beyond your control. 
So now I advise you—go back quietly in honorable custody, be sub- 
missive, and the past will be perhaps condoned, and, above all, in 
future devote yourself to chronicling small beer, and to your old 
department, for which you are eminently ———” 

“How nasty; how unkind of you,” said the Beauty, “to speak to 
me in this way. You have no heart, and they were right when they 
said so.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Talbot, “I can see what she is now. Thank 
God for opening your eyes at last.” 

The lady burst out laughing. 

“No heart, he says. Why, surely you were not taking it all 
au grand serieux. Surely you must have seen, Mr. Beauty Talbot, 
that I had something more than some pastime in view ; something 
with which to fill up my hours. Whatever end I had in view, Mrs. 
Talbot, it has been carried out perfectly. I have succeeded.” 

“No,” said Livy, looking at her steadily. ‘“‘No, you have not.” 

“ Take care,” said the lady. ‘Do not try me too far. As it is, 
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you do not know what you have done. As you.have chosen to take 
her place, and have put yourself forward, you have incurred a debt 
which I shall one day call on you to pay. I only wait a more 
convenient opportunity. Mind, I warn you. You have not done 
with Mrs. Labouchere yet !” 

“Threaten my poor child!” said Mrs. Talbot aghast. ‘What 
has she done to you, you unscrupulous woman ?” 

“She knows very well,” said the other fiercely. “Let her think 
of it. It will comfort her in all her approaching happiness. The 
sweet devoted daughter; the gentle creature who will, of course, 
have her reward in marrying the man of her choice. Yet my sister- 
in-law she will be after all! Think of that.” 

“I did you no harm. I was only protecting all that was most dear 
to me.” 

“You have dared to set yourself up against me/ You, a poor 
child! But never fear! all in good time. I could have been 
content to have despised you all; had you let me alone. No; but 
she roust insult us by open contempt of my father’s honestly-got 
wealth, and of his origin, for which he was not accountable. That 
insolence drove me mad almost, and I vowed I would punish its 
author as she deserved—imake her feel as much mortification as she 
inflicted on me. Was it genteel, lady-like, worthy of high birth? 
No matter. Let any one survey the whole party at this moment, 
and say which ought to have the most pride now.” 

She looked round on them all triumphantly. The picture was 
actually as she described it. For there was the fine lady, who at the 
beginning of this story had been so haughty and insolent to the 
nouveau-riche family, who had amused herself at those parties of Mr. 
Hardman, launching her little arrows into the neck of her victim, like 
the Spanish bullfighters ; the grand lady sitting up enthroned, while 
they, the low-born, had to do homage before her—that miserable 
rebuff of the returned picture, which affected her more than anything ; 
certainly, for all these outrages here was indemnity ! 


Entered now Mr. Wellman (who was the Starridge of the day) in 
person. 

“T am afraid, ma’am, you will be late. There are only twelve 
minutes to spare.” 

“Then I must go. Adieu! adieu, all round,” she said, with her 
old sweet manner. ‘‘ Remember,” she said to Livy, “you shall hear 
of me again, I promise you that.” 

“T shall be ready, and shall reply,” said Livy, firmly. 
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“Good-bye, Mr. Talbot, remember my good advice—sing your 
little song, the ‘ Last Eternal Smile,’ was it not ?’”—even this dis- 
tortion of the title of his famous song, hurt our Beauty as much as 
anything—“ sing it at the little parties about ; but never attempt any 
grand enterprise of this kind. You have not the stuff, the fearless 
gifts, to carry such a thing through. Adieu.” 

She was gone. The trio were left in that room together—a 
strangely humiliated party—the Beauty literally writhing with shame 
and mortification. He was not more than a boy—a boy of nearly 
forty or so—but still an untrained boy, whose education was actively 
going on, and would not be completed for the next dozen years. On 
this principle, perhaps, it might turn out a wholesome lesson for him. 

Mrs. Talbot was humiliated too, but thankful. There was even a 
secret joy in her heart at the deliverance. She was a true woman; her 
enemy was gone; she had the field to herself; affection would do 
much still. She believed in that wonderful arm. 

But for our Livy, what a deal there was before her, as, indeed, she 
felt. It was the task, the heavy, up-hill task, of “reconstruction,” as 
difficult as that American business; she would strive and labour at it, 
however, though there were nothing but ruins strewn about her. 

How was she even to begin. She had no element in her favour. 
The Beauty was, indeed, softened to her purpose, annealed, judi- 
ciously cowed, ashamed of himself; and over him, besides, there was 
a sort of trepidation and uneasiness, which her quick eye detected, 
ard detected with a sart of joy. 

That night, when her mother was above stairs lying down, wearied, 
ill, yet still calm, and tranquil, Livy was below with her father. 

This uneasiness was strong upon him. 

“ We must never go back on this night, father,” she said, with that 
new, steady manner which had come on her within these latter days, 
and made him uncomfortable. ‘The whole of this night’s business 
—would to heaven it could be dropped out of our lives. Still, we 
need never think of it again. And I promise you this, dear papa, I 
shall school myself to forget it even, provided that you do your best 
to make me forget it.” 

His eyes fell upon the ground. Then he said eagerly, 

“* She was a wicked, cruel, spiteful creature ; and—” 

“Hush,” said Livy; “that is not the way to look at it. Poor 
mamma, who has suffered so much, she must never be let to think of 
this night either. It is humiliating for us all; but for Aer-—.” She 
paused. “ And if you were only kind and attentive, and tried to do 
your best, then this night would be forgotten.” 
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He understood her. It was a sort of bargain. He felt that he 
had re-entered his old servitude, but with a mistress cf more mental 
power. But he was in truth heartily ashamed. He could not bring 
himself to think of the degradation he had gone through; his public 
mortification ; and, above all, to think that he had been on the verge 
of——. His sense of humiliation was so great, that he began 
presently to persuade himself he never seriously meant to carry out 
such a thing; it was a mere thought, born of irritation. Still, when 
he saw his daughter’s calm eyes fixed upon him, he was relieved that 
it was to be heard of no more: he was grateful for the forbearance, 
and he knew her well enough to believe that she would loyally, 
honourably, and fairly carry it out. 

And so she did. 

From that night a new life began for them all. She stepped into 
that place which her mother had filled, and filled so indiscreetly 
heretofore. That abdication was cheerfully accorded. In vain came 
young Mr. Hardman, her lover and slave now, filled with a fresh 
admiration of her gifts and charms, to beg that she would think of 
him now. 

Her answer always was,— 

“You must wait. If you are content to do this, I can love you. 
But I have duties here more sacred. Later on we shall think of each 
other.” 

And so he was content to wait, and did wait very long and very 
patiently. 

Meanwhile, the Beauty goes back slowly into his old life, and sings 
his little songs about. Indeed, he is a-great “‘ composer” now— 
z.é., has got a hold of a certain public—writing under the name of 
“Sttvio.” D’Alberg and Cocker actually publish a long list of 
these sweetly sentimental things, which the fashionable music- 
masters in London and Brighton teach their young ladies to 
warble, and which are of this style and description :—Sengs 
by Sylvio: “He gave one last and lingering smile” (second 
thousand), words by Annabel; “The Swallow ;” “Her hand in 
mine,” words by Fides; “His eye was soft, his voice was sweet” 
(second thousand), words by Fides, with many others. “ Fides” 
and “ Annabel” were ladies of his acquaintance who admired him. 
Our Livy forwarded these litttle pursuits as very harmless and useful, 
worked hard at revising them, fcr they outraged the laws of harmcny 
barbarously, and her energy got them published. She had a strange 
influence over him, possibly owing to that little secret which was 
between father and usughter. 
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That secret Mrs. Talbot, growing fresh and fair again from good 
health and good spirits, never so much as dreamed of. To the day 
of her death she shall never know it. Indeed the Beauty behaves 
very well on the whole. He has his little harmless flirtations now and 
again, at which Mrs. Talbot smiles. He is indeed not a little dis- 
turbed by one thing, which positively weighs on his spirits and 
depresses him. He feels he is getting fa¢/ He is horror-stricken at 
a sort of gentle incline, and is going to take meal biscuits at break- 
fast, bran cakes, and the like, which he hears is better than Mr. 
Banting’s famous regimen. ‘This, with the songs, engage his chief 
attention. 

Mrs. Labouchere is in exile. No one hears of her, or has heard. 
Mr. Hardman is going to get into Parliament. Old Dick Lumley is 
still alive, and “capering” down to “dear Lady Towler’s,” or up 
again from “the Duke’s.” These various characters go on their old 
way. In truth their story is but incomplete. Mrs. Labouchere is 
certainly one of those of whom people say, “That woman has a 
history.” Such a one must certainly work out a history for herself of 
some kind. What that history is, will be traced on another occasion. 
She certainly was not likely to forget those last words she addressed 
to Livy ; nor was she likely to forgive that young girl. Meanwhile 
she, as well as the reader, can answer the question favourably, which 
has been so long at the head of these pages,—“ WILL He EscaPe?” 


THE END. 























THE SEASON: 1870. 


{.—MUSIC. 


T comes on imperceptibly—even as the flowing tide creeps 
on to a level shore. When the vernal equinox is passed and 
the sun rising higher and higher in the heavens strikes with 
greater warmth, then its distant murmur becomes audible and 

signs of its being at hand multiply day by day. 

No man is indifferent to its coming. ‘The rich await it as a time 
of amusement and luxurious enjoyment; the poorest among us watch 
the budding foliage covering the blackened branches of the London 
trees with hopefulness, fancying in the gaiety thereby prophesied some 
change for the better may be in store for them. We all feel 
instinctively the approach of the stream of life that is to overflow the 
town. Sounds of its advent grow louder and louder. On, on it 
comes, increasing rapidly, until the mighty living current floods every 
place of public resort, and the lower depths of poverty are hidden 
for a time by the whirling surge of fashionable life. 

The great social wave of 1870 set in a few weeks ago. 

At first, Parliament being open, the Clubs were roused from lethargy, 
then the Italians made bright and sparkling music in Covent Garden, 
Belgravia became re-animated, and now every part of town is inun- 
dated with visitors. Society has its duties, of which the most imperious 
appears to be that society shall enjoy itself collectively in summer 
time. By congregating ostensibly for that purpose in their metropolis, 
English people obey a natural law as immutable and inscrutable as 
that which directs the migratory movements of other besides the 
human species—a law clearly beneficent in its object, for who shall 
say that the gathering together of the richer classes which constitutes 
a London season, has not an advantageous tendency? Its influence 
makes the pulses of trade and commerce beat with healthy vigour ; 
it gives substantial encouragement to art. Financially, in the very 
worldliness that now prevails, good is done. Look at the Park. 
What wealth, and diffusion of wealth, it represents. It is a grand 
sight so considered, and at the same time the greatest social anomaly 
that can be contemplated. 
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The equipage of royalty rells side by side the carriage of the 
courtesan, the purity of innocence and the effrontery of vice come 
face to face, the high-born and notorious, the rich, and bankrupt, 
jostle each other in the marvellous crowd—a socié‘é anonyme in the 
broadest sense of that mysterious term. Wealth and incongruity 
are its chief characteristics, while its uniform appearance is remark- 
able. The Park is open to all, but the poor, as a rule, avoid those 
drives and promenades frequented by loungers at this time of year. 
It is well they do so, for apart from the annoyance they might cause 
the fastidious, who object to pauperism coming between the wind 
and their nobility, the sight of so much idleness and luxury con- 
stantly before them, tends to excite those feelings of discontent at 
the unequal distribution of worldly riches, which render poverty 
intolerable, and are the very seeds of revolution among the pauper 
classes. 

Another noteworthy feature of the Hyde Park daily assemblage, 
and incidental to the fact of its being free to all, is that it affords 
a solitary instance of crowds being brought together without money 
in some way or another changing hands. Of course, the charge 
made for chairs need hardly be taken into consideration, and even 
admitting that trifling item, the Park is an exception to every other 
locality where people congregate. Assemblies may safely be divided 
into two sections, the paying and the paid, or hosts and guests. To 
picture galleries, flowershows, theatres, the opera, races, and in fact 
to all other places of resort the rule applies, except to the Park, and 
that the latter, under this circumstance, should always present the 
uniform appearance it does is strange, to say the least. 

It is only to be accounted for by the doctrine of natural selection 
socially applied, which again causes surprise by including, as it 
necessarily does in this instance, every degree of vice and virtue 
among the upper classes within its scope. 

The pleasures of a London season, like summer flowers, are ever 
fresh and attractive when they re-appear. They may be monotonous 
enough in their routine, but they have an occult charm which young 
and old can but with difficulty resist. Nevertheless, to those whose 
hey-day in the blood is tame they bring with them many recollections 
of enjoyments which in the natural course of things have passed 
away for ever. Who can listen to any of the well-known operas 
this season without being painfully reminded of the voice and beauty 
of Giulia Grisi? 

To the- present generation the impersonations of the great singer 
are among the saddest pleasures of memory. associated-with the opera 
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house. Accomplished and fascinating as are the sopranos, now in 
their zenith, it cannot be said that in any one of them are combined 
those attributes which made the prima donna we all deplore so famous. 
Her dramatic genius was as versatile as her voice was powerful and 
sympathetic. 

Sparkling and vivacious in lyric comedy, in tragedy she was trans- 
cendently impressive, every look and gesture being instinct with 
dignity and significance, while her beauty and expression of face gave 
an ineffable charm to both her acting and singing. 

Grisi died at Berlin on her way from Florence to St. Petersburgh, 
where Mario was engaged last winter. During the summer they had 
been staying at Wiesbaden with their children. 

It was there tliat she first complained of languor, and was com- 
pelled to desist from those long and rapid walks which used to be 
her great delight. The slightest exertion fatigued her, and she was 
frequently overcome by drowsiness when out driving or sitting at table. 
No anxiety was felt at these symptoms. Grisi insisted upon the 
efficacy of the remedies she prescribed for herself, some homely 
medicines and the Wiesbaden waters. 

They left Germany, and returned to the Villa Salviati, at Florence, 
early in the autumn. Arrangements were then made for the family 
to accompany Mario to St. Petersburgh. They started and reached 
Munich, when it was found necessary to seek medical aid, Grisi 
suffering much pain from what proved to be a carbuncular swelling 
in the cheek. After the delay of a few days the journey was con- 
tinued, in accordance with the earnest wish of the invalid, who had 
now become weak and seriously indisposed. 

On the road between Munich and Berlin an accident occurred to 
the train which greatly alarmed her. At Berlin doctors were con- 
sulted, under whose advice improvement took place, and Grisi so far 
recovered as to be thought able to go onto St. Petersburgh. It was, 
however, considered desirable that she should repose for some short 
time longer, and that Mario should precede the rest of the party, in 
order to make preparations for their reception in Russia. He did 
so, and some two or three days subsequent to his departure, Grisi 
was attacked by fits of fainting, from one of which she never rallied. 
Her three daughters were with her when she expired. 

Kind and warm-hearted, true and faithful to him she loved with 
passionate adoration, a fond and devoted mother, Giulia Grisi was as 
estimable a woman as she was a great and gifted artist. Her acts of 
charity were manifold, although unknown to any but those upon 
whom they were conferred. Poverty never made its appeal to her in 
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vain, and her helping hand was always ready to aid deserving 
merit. 

This allusion to so sad a subject as the death of such a ‘avourite 
may, like a sombre suit of mourning in a brilliantly-dressed throng, 
be out of place in a paper referring to the gaieties of the season ; how- 
ever, for some of my readers it may have sufficient interest to plead 
its justification. 

The name of Grisi has been so long and so intimately associated 
with that of Mario, that it is impossible to mention one without being 
involuntarily reminded of the other. 

This is said to be the last season Mario will appear, although the 
usual form of leave-taking has not been adopted. His objection to 
any sensational announcements where he is concerned may account 
for the fact of his approaching retirement not having been made 
public. Should he decide upon such a course, the Italian lyric stage 
will sustain a loss, irreparable at any rate for some time to come. 

Although it is impossible to deny the influence of time and 
Meyerbeer’s operas upon his voice, the means by which the injury is 
concealed constitute such perfection in the art of singing, and his 
histrionic powers are so consummate, that even when at his worst he 
is still the most accomplished tenor ever heard. 

There are some moments of musical enjoyment that remain in- 
delibly impressed upon the memory, and assuredly Mario’s name 
recals many such delights. His impassioned singing will never be 
forgotten by those who have heard it, though all the stentorian 
tenors of the day endeavour to efface it by physical force and violent 
declamation. 

I have heard him tell the story of his career, and have related it 
elsewhere. Being in his own words and interesting, it will bear 
repeating. : 

“I was born,” says Mario, “at Cagliari, in Sardinia. My father 
was the Marchese di Candia. I was sent to the Military Academy, 
where Cavour was one of my fellow students. I served in the army 
seven years. I was aide-de-camp to my father at Nice, where he had 
been appointed Governor. At that time the Duchesse de Berri made 
her expedition to the South of France, and I visited her on board the 
steamer, in which she was concealed. When at Genoa with my regi- 
ment, the Chasseurs de la Garde, 1 was suspected of associating with 
those who were politically opposed to the Government, and was, in 
consequence, deputed to carry despatches to Sardinia. This being 
evidently a pretext to get rid of me, I protested, and was anxious to 
appeal to the King, Carlo Alberto, against what I considered an in- 
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dignity put upon me. However, the Marchese Paolucci showed me 
the general order, and the note affixed to it, according to which, if 
the lieutenant objected to the duty, he was to consider himself at the 
disposal of the General in command, equivalent, in fact, to my being 
placed under arrest. In spite of the advice of my good friend the 
marquis, I sent in my papers to the authority, and decided to embark 
for Spain. It being some time before the preparations for my 
departure could be made, I had to conceal myself in Genoa, 
which, thanks to the assistance of a young lady to whom I was 
much attached, I successfully accomplished for a month. At the 
expiration of that time I took passage on board a fishing-smack bound 
for Marseilles, intending to proceed thence to Spain. We had a most 
tempestuous voyage, and were seventeen days at sea. On arriving 
at Marseilles, and making myself known to the authorities, I was 
received with the greatest hospitality, and strongly advised not to 
continue my journey to Spain, but to go to Paris, which advice 
I followed. I remained in Paris but a short time, and was per- 
suaded to join a party of travellers going to London. Being well 
acquainted with Admiral Fielding’s family, through them I was intro- 
duced to the Duke of Wellington. Still anxious to visit Spain, I asked 
the duke to give me some facility for so doing. He assured me it was 
a country in which I should make no progress—that the more energy I 
displayed, the more enemies I should make ; and that the only thing I 
could hope for there, with any certainty, was a coup de fusil. He con- 
cluded his advice by saying, ‘ Amusez vous, et je ferai quelque chose 
pour vous plus tard.’ This counsel I followed to such good purpose 
that time passed away, and with it all my money, until at last I found 
myself without means of support, my father refusing to make me 
any allowance. I then resolved to go to America, and secured a 
cabin on board a sailing-vessel, starting from the Thames, having with 
some difficulty managed to scrape together forty pounds to pay for 
the passage. A week before the ship was to leave I fell ill—I had to 
abandon the idea of going to America, and, what was worse, to forfeit 
the money. During this illness I experienced the /rofondeur of 
English hospitality, and was treated like a brother by those with 
whom I had the good luck to have become acquainted. I was 
urged to go to Paris to consult the doctors, and was taken there 
by one of my English friends in his travelling carriage. 

“In Paris I improved in health, and made the acquaintance of the 
Marquis Aguado, then the director of the two theatres; the Opera 
and the Thé&tre des Italiens. I was also intimate with the Prince 
Belgiojoso, with whom I used to sing duets ev amateur. My financial 
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circumstances, however, became so serious, that I made them known 
to the Prince, who insisted upon my turning my vocal abilities to 
account. This was at first obnoxious to me. I had looked for- 
ward to a very different career from that of an artist, which I then 
thought unmanly and unsuited to my tastes. But the Prince would 
not listen to my objections, assuring me that were it not for family 
considerations, he would, in spite of his social position, go himself 
upon the stage. 

“* He spoke to the Marquis Aguado on my behalf, and obtained for 
me an engagement for three years. ‘The first year, which was to 
be passed in study, I received 14,000 francs, the second 32,000 francs, 
and the third year 45,000 francs. 

“ For the first six months I was placed under the tuition of Meyer- 
beer, whom I daily visited. 

“*No compeser that ever lived took such pains with his work as 
Meyerbeer, and of this I had frequent opportunities of judging while 
studying with him. 

“I made my first appearance in Paris, on December 1, 1838, in 
Robert le Diable, at the Grand Opera. I sang there two years and 
a-half, and played in the Comite d’Ory, Le Drapier, and other operas. 
In 1840 Aguado made me sing at the Italiens, where I appeared in 
LElisire d’ Amore. 1 really forget whether it was in 1839 or 1840, 
that I came out in London, at Her Majesty’s, in Lucrezia Borgia, 
with Giulia Grisi ; but it was about that time. 

“T was not considered a success at any rate, and, in fact, my career 
did not begin until 1842, when I sang in Dublin with Tamburini, 
Grisi, and Lablache, and with Benedict as conductor. After that 
I returned to Paris and sang the Rubini vefertoire, in which I was 
most fortunate. Since then my life has passed but too rapidly in 
going from Paris to London every season, and meeting always with 
the greatest kindness everywhere. In the winter of 1849 I went for 
the first time to Russia, and in 1854 to America. London and Paris, 
however, have been the two cities of which I shall always have the 
most pleasant recollections, unless it be Dublin, where I first received 
the greatest encouragement. Strange to say, I have never sung in 
Italy.” 

Long may it be before Mario’s story terminates, although we have 
come to the end of it so far. It is related with that modesty which 
is the most charming characteristic of the man himself. 

At the two Italian Opera Houses disappointments were the rule, 
and not the exception, during the first few weeks of this season. The 
“ prospective arrangements” in April and May were as changeable 
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as the weather. Colds never were so prevalent among singers, if the 
changes and postponements that have taken place were all attributable 
to catarrh. Announcements have, however, been ultimately fulfilled ; 
there are several novelties still to be produced, notably Wagner’s 
opera, the //ying Dutchman, promised by the management of Drury 
Lane. As the most intelligible work of the composer for the future, 
and as one containing many beauties, it is eagerly expected. Written 
apparently before the ambitious intention of forming a new school of 
music had seized and fettered the mind of the composer, it is, per- 
haps, the freshest and most vigorous effort of his genius. Instances 
certainly occur where novel effects are attempted, in which the style 
subsequently adopted by Wagner is foreshadowed; but they are 
rare and almost forgotten in the many points of excellence to be 
admired. The overture—a composition of neither the form nor 
importance to justify the titk—opens with a subject which most 
frequently occurs throughout the opera. This theme pervades the 
work, and is that with which the Dutchman in thought and presence 
is identified. It is very effectively introduced as the commencement 
of Senta’s ballad in the second act, when she relates the story of the 
Flying Dutchman, and foretells her own destiny. Whether drama- 
tically or musically considered, the treatment of this subject is most 
successful, and increases the interest of the whole work by the skilful 
manner in which it is made subservient to the progress of the plot. 
The notion may not be original, but its development evinces a know- 
ledge of the resources of his art, which none but a thorough musician 
can attain. To the first act the storm and chorus of sailors on board 
Dalend’s ship form a spirited introduction., 

As the tempest temporarily subsides the tenor solo, a mariner’s 
love song, contrasts well with the preceding and subsequent descrip- 
tion of the elemental strife. The storm rises again (most graphically 
indicated by the orchestra) as the vessel of the Flying Dutchman 
appears. ‘The grand scene of the Hollander “ Die Frist ist um,” I 
quote the German text, and his following duet with the bass (Dalend) 
are both in Weber’s style and would not be unworthy of that 
composer's signature. The act terminates with a chorus of sailors as 
the ships set sail. 

After a short instrumental prelude the second act begins with a 
melodious chorus for female voices, sung by Senta’s companions while 
they spin. In this a striking effect is made by the women laughing 
in chorus, jeering Senta for her melancholy. Then follows Senta’s 
ballad already mentioned, a composition full of character and dramatic 
feeling ; after this there is a duet between the soprano and tenor, 
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Senta and Erik, her betrothed, when the lover urges his suit in a most 
plaintive melody, not altogether new, but so harmonized and instru- 
mented as in a great measure to disguise its Italian origin. At 
the conclusion of the duet, Erik departs, and Dalend (Senta’s father) 
returns, accompanied by the Dutchman, in whom Senta recognises 
the object of her ideal love and destiny. It is in the treatment 
of this situation, the most important of the libretto, that the 
composer fails. The Hollander and his victim are made to stand 
gazing at each other for some time, while their emotions, supposed to 
be under various influences, are very inadequately expressed by 
instrumental music. The result is such as might be expected—the 
situation is lost. A solo for Dalend, “ Mégst Du mein Kind,” the 
duet between Senta and the Hollander, “‘ Wie aus der Ferne,” and a 
terzetto for the three just named, are the other morceaux in this act. 
The third and last act opens with a chorus of sailors about to leave 
the port ; they are joined by women bringing provisions. The ship 
of the Hollander, lying at anchor, is hailed by the women and sailors, 
but no reply is given by the mysterious crew. Suddenly the wind 
rises, and the spectral mariners man their ship, singing the refrain 
with which the Hollander has been identified. A double chorus 
between the two ships’ crews follows, and is the noisiest and least effec- 
tive piece of music in the opera. Senta then appears, pursued by Erik, 
who endeavours to dissuade her, in an impassioned duet, ad/egro agitato, 
from following the Hollander. The last finale, in which Senta, Dalend, 
the Hollander, the choruses of sailors and women take part, is ad- 
mirably contrived, and forms a capital termination to the work. It is 
somewhat singular that Wagner should consider the Mliegender 
Hollinder as the least important of his operas ; another instance that 
composers are not by any means the best judges of their own pro- 
ductions. Whether the -/ying Dutchman be performed at Drury Lane 
or not, I warmly recommend a perusal of the score to those who are 
in search of effective compositions. The Spinning Chorus would be 
a delightful addition to the programmes of our choral concerts. 
Weber’s Adu Hassan, and Mozart’s Z’Oca del Cairo have not been 
such successful rivals as more important classical relics would have 
proved. The short work by Weber lost much of its intrinsic charm 
by the tenor part being sung by a contralto voice. Such transposi- 
tions and alterations as are thereby necessitated inevitably destroy 
the effects intended by the composer. Mozart’s fragment, completed 
by some more rash than prudent French musicians, might with 
advantage have given place to the great master’s /domeneo, a work 
that has been allowed too long to slumber. 
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In any case, it is satisfactory to notice the desire that is evinced 
by the opera managers to produce classical music, although revivals 
may be keeping the works of young composers out of the field. Why, 
it may reasonably be asked, is no commission given to an English 
musician to write for the Italian stage? Balfe is the first and only 
one upon whom the honour has been conferred within my recollec- 
tion, and he certainly did not fail in the task entrusted to him. To 
offer such encouragement to Sullivan, Barnett, or any other of our 
rising composers of undoubted talent would do honour to a director, 
and probably be even more advantageous as a pecuniary investment 
than the production of an unfinished opera by Mozart. — 

The two performances of A/edea that have taken place at Covent 
Garden were jgdiciously given, Cherubini is not yet thoroughly 
appreciated by all classes of musical connoisseurs. The music which 
Beethoven reverenced and Méhul respected, will ultimately be under- 
stood, and then justice will be done to its great merit by the general 
public. 

Cherubini is more or less, an historical character; as the only 
musician who dared to incur the displeasure of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
he deserves a place in the roll of honour of times gone by. It is 
related by Mr. Graham, who was personally acquainted with the 
composer, that Benaparte, when General, met Cherubini at an 
evening party. The conversation turning upon music, the soldier 
contradicted the musician rudely, and attempted to dogmatise on the 
subject. 

Cherubini addressed him sternly, saying, “Citizen Bonaparte, in 
the art of war your knowledge may be great, but you should leave 
music to those who understand it.” 

This reproof was not forgotten by Napoleon, who, when supreme 
in France, could never be induced by those about him to tolerate 
Cherubini. The two met again 1u 1805, at Vienna, when the 
Emperor asked the maestro abruptly— 

“Ts there no bread in Paris, Mons. Cherubini?” 

“‘ Not for me, sire,” was the reply. 

At the restoration of the monarchy Cherubini returned to Paris, 
and composed a number of masses and motets for the Royal Chapel, 
all of which elicited the praise of Beethoven. Besides many operas 
and church music Cherubini wrote some admirable instrumental 
compositions. His quartets for string instruments are well worth 
reproducing now when chamber music is in such repute. It was in 
1791 that his opera of Lodoiska, brought out in Paris, wrought a 
revolution in the French school of composition, and the original 
VoL. V., N.S. 1870. G 
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genius of the master was acknowledged. The Z/isa and Medea then f 
added to his fame. 

In the prospectus of each Opera House Verdi’s Macbeth is pro- 
mised this season. That this work has not yet been heard in London 
is remarkable. It is one of the best of its kind, and has already been 
given with much success in the provinces. Madame Viardot played 
it in Dublin some ten years since, making a deep impression by her 
impersonation of Lady Macbeth. The sleep-walking scene, on the 
occasion of the first performance, was jeopardised by the profound 
silence with which Viardot’s appearance was awaited being unex- 
pectedly disturbed. The prelude to the scene is very solemn: the 
curtain rises, and a doctor and nurse are discovered seated at the 
door of Lady Macbeth’s chamber. Darkness and mystery prevail. 
———Presently a voice from the Gallery addressed the medico, calling 
out loudly, “ Arrah, docthor dear, tell us is it a boy or a girl?” 
Verdi’s Macbeth has ever since been associated, in my recollection, 
with the roars of laughter and confusion that followed this impertinent 
inquiry. 

We may now leave the exotic region of Italian opera, and threading 
our way through the dense crowd of well-dressed women who throng 
the vestibule of the theatre, repair to some haunt of fashion in 
Belgravia. Lady Mortgage’s early evening parties are this year later 
than ever. With that exception they are much the same as hereto- 
fore—the same people, the same music, the same difficulty of getting 
into the largest room, and when in, the same difficulty in getting out, 
as last year and years before that. If you have the honour of being in 
Lady Mortgage’s set, you know pretty well beforehand whom you will 
meet chez e//e, either at a grand reception or an early evening party, 
when a few chosen friends are invited to give zest and freshness to 
society after a stately dinner. These are generally carefully selected 
by the worthy hostess according to their social attributes, and rightly 
so, for there is nothing in life so dreary as a société intimé, the mem- 
bers of which do not assimilate properly. All the better that Herr 
Donnerwetter should be invited if he can contribute to the amuse- 
ment of others by playing on the piano. Ask him by all means, if he 
will come and find son con/e in being seen in fashionable society. He 
will readily accept the first two or three invites, but as time goes on 
and the Her’s professional.cccupations become more numerous, he 
will probably make terms for his valuable services—unless, indeed, he 
has been accepted as a tamed animal in the house. And the girls at 
an early evening party; they are its great attraction, looking so 
bright and gay in the spacious drawing rooms when the serious people 
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come up from dinner. Music commences. It is almost de rigueur, 
although too often a troublesome interruption to conversation, for 
now in places where they sing it is considered bad taste to disturb 
sweet sounds by talking. Some men will do so nevertheless, and 
even fair companions encourage them, but they make themselves 
“unpleasantly conspicuous and gain no advantage by their unmannerly 
proceedings. The repertoire of the musical amateur who aspires to 
the reputation of a society singer is not usually very extensive. Half 
a dozen songs do duty for a season, one of them will probably be 
sung in several houses in the course of an evening, for the singer has 
a habit of going from house to house, being asked to sing, and then, 
having gratified his little pride, departing for “fresh woods and 
pastures new,” where the delight will be repeated. 

The late hours we have adopted are objectionable, but with that 
exception there is no society more thoroughly enjoyable than that 
which is to be met with in London during the season—none in which 
social accomplishments so generally prevail. You will meet with 
more amateur painters and musicians in London than in any city on 
the continent—people who have good practical knowledge of the 
arts, and when music is cultivated, whose performances are really 
worth hearing. Anyone of the numerous prime donne of social 
life, who are now in full song, would be considered a phenomenon in 
the circles of Paris or Vienna. Englishmen and women having felt the 
enjoyment to be derived from artistic culture, have, in some instances, 
at the sacrifice of important duties, and therefore not wisely, but 
selfishly, devoted themselves with enthusiasm to the cultivation of 
music or painting. 

It is an open question whether the study of the former cannot 
become too general to the exclusion of other pursuits. At any rate 
the result is, as I have said, that at the present day we surpass all 
other nations in the amateur knowledge and love of art, now pre- 
valent in every educated class of our community. 


WALTER MAYNARD. 














TWIN-STARS. 


WORLD with two suns! In this unisolar system of 
ours it is hard to realise such a conception, one pauses 
to inquire if such a world can be. There have been 
good men and true, calm and cool philosophers, who 

have not hesitated in accepting the doctrine of mundane plurality 

and ascribing to the thousands of glittering stars of the firmament 
the high functions of light-giving and life-sustenance, that belong to 
our sun. Although there may be imposing arguments against the 
existence of habitable worlds other than that on which we dwell, 
there are reasons as valid for supposing that any star that the 
night reveals to us is a sun surrounded by peopled globes analogous 
to our own. ‘That the stars are suns, cannot be disputed ; that they 
must be stupendous sources of heat and vital activity, is a logical 
consequence. The advanced research of to-day traces the sustenance 
of well nigh every form of terrestrial life and motion to the sun, and 
all but ascribes the bringing to life of the first created things to the 
vitalising power of the solar beams. If our sun, by physical agencies 
which we have as yet not quite traced home, peopled the world with 
organisms that developed to higher and higher states under its influ- 
ence, why should not the distant suns be developing, upon spheres 
which possibly surround them, forms of life, first low, then higher, 
and reaching at length that culminating point that man occupies here? 
**The radiant orbs 


That more than deck, that animate the sky, 
Are life-infusing suns of other worlds.” 





To picture a remote earth like this, with its rising and setting sun, 
its seed-time and harvest, is no. diffieult matter. A higher flight of 
fancy is required to imagine a globe where the whole chain of solar 
phenomena are doubled—where one sun sets to show another rise, 
where the day may be nightless, and the year a perpetual summer. 
Again you ask, can such a world be? Such a pair of suns in many, 
very many, cases exists; it requires only the admission that other 
suns have planets to sustain to complete the assumption. 

There are few sights in the firmament so pretty to the eye, and at 
the same time so imposing to the mind, as a pair of twin stars. A 
cluster of glittering points, a galaxy of little suns, such as the 
telescope will often reveal to us, may have more beauty as a sight ; 
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but it has not that interest as a theme of speculative thought. And 
why? The stars of the cluster are at rest, the twin jewels are in 
motion. Movement gives us the idea of life, and calls up the con- 
ception of forces and actions that things at rest cannot engender. 
Imagine two stupendous suns rolling, like earth and moon, about 
each other. Consider the beautiful law which chains them, without 
material connection, together; and the opposing force that holds 
them, without material separation, apart. Think of the distance— 
billions of miles, it may be—that intervenes between them, and 
across which the uniting power exerts itself ! 

This observed motion of oné star about another was a grand test of 
the universality of Newton’s law of gtavitation. Astronomers had 
observed “ double stars”—or stars so close together that the notion of 
physical pairing seemed irresistible—from the early days of telescopic 
research ; but it was reserved for Sir William Herschel to announce 
from his pinnacle of perception that some of these couples were really 
tied into systems. All over the sky are scattered pairs of stars that 
are not thus united: in hundreds of cases one star appears near the 
line of sight of another, and the two seem thus to be connected. 
But one may be infinitely more remote than the other; and the 
approximation being then only apparent, such stars are called by 
observers “optically double.” Herschel, noting what he thought to 
be merely these optically double stars for one purpose, was led to 
scrutinise them for another, of which he had not dreamed. If two 
apparently close stars are really wide apart on the sight line from the 
earth, then, as the earth moves from one extremity of its orbit to the 
other, a relative shifting of the stars of such a pair ought to be per- 
ceptible ; just as when we walk to and fro upon a promenade, near 
and distant objects alternately change right and left positions. Such 
a motion in the stars, if observed and measured, would, by a little 
calculation, give their distances from the earth. So Herschel, 
through his powerful telescopes, set about measuring with a micro- 
meter the distances between the components of a vast number of 
these double stars. But soon he found, in some of them, motions 
which could not be reconciled with the hypothesis of changing 
position through displacement of the earth; and he was led to the 
interesting discovery that there are stars that revolve about each other 
in regular orbits, as the earth revolves about the sun. A high 
interest then attached to the inquiry, whether in their motions they 
followed the Newtonian laws. Observations were carefully made of 
the relative positions of the constituents of various pairs, and from 
time to time these were repeated : the first result of them being the 
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showing, by a French calculator, Savary by name, that one couple, 
situated in the Great Bear constellation, marched around its common 
centre of gravity in a period of fifty-eight years and a quarter. 
Soon other investigators attacked other couples, and the number of 
known “ binaries”—this was Herschel’s term to distinguish the real 
twins from merely optical couples—steadily increased, till now it has 
reached over a hundred ; while over fifty more are suspected as such, 
in our hemisphere alone. 

But what, you ask, do we mean by revolving around their common 
centre of gravity? ‘This simple experiment will teach you :—Take a 
large cork and a little cork, and thrust one point of a knitting needle 
into one, and the other point into the other. Find the spot on the 
wiré where it will balance on your finger tip, and at that spot will be 
situated the centre of gravity of the couple. Tie a thread there, and 
slowly twist it, and you will have in the complicated motions of the 
corks a representation of the motions of a pair of stars united by 
their mutual gravitation and revolving about a common centre. 

The periods occupied by various sidereal couples in performing 
the gyrations vary greatly. In the constellation Hercules there is 
Oné pair that ruins its course in thirty-six years. One of the stars 
shines with that lustre which astrometers call the third magnitude 
its companion is of what is called the sixth magnitude. The remark- 
able phenomenon of the hiding of one star by the other occurs in 
this pair. More than once it has deceived gazers by thus appear- 
ing single; but it has afterwards revealed its duplicity by showing 
one of the members a little on one side of the other. This is, per- 
haps, the quickest gyrating couple known ; we say, perhaps, because 
there are suspicions of quicker revolvers awaiting measures to render 
their movements certain to our knowledge. How slowly some pairs 
travel their circular route, we should not like to say. The age of this 
branch of research is young, considering that it began only at the 
close of the last century ; and the interval since then may be too 
small to manifest a measurable part of some of the more majestic 
orbits. There is one very famous couple that only makes a circuit 
in four centuries and a half; but there may be many binaries that 
move more slowly than this. The twins that thus imposingly march 
around each other are situated in the constellation Cygnus, or “‘ The 
Swan.” They are, apparently, an insignificant pair; for neither is 
bright enough to be readily discerned by the naked eye, both being 
near about the sixth magnitude, which is just at the limit of visibility 
without telescopic aid. But, though small, they are celebrated—far 
tore 86 than many of their brighter rivals; for, in addition to this 
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union into one system, with its vast period of revolution, a high 
interest attaches to them from the fact that they are among the very 
few fixed stars whose distances from the earth are so small, compara- 
tively, as to permit of measurement. We might count the few on our 
fingers. ‘The nearest star to us, so far as we have at present sounded 
the skies, is the bright one known as A/pha Centauri, a binary in the 
southern heavens, of which more presently. The pair in the Swan, 
called in the astronomers’ catalogues 61 Cygni, is the next nearest ; 
and its distance from our solar system is 374,320 times as 
great as that of the earth from the sur. Now this last distance is, 
according to the latest measures, ninety-two millions of miles ; so 
that, without giving the confusing line of figures which represents the 
exact product of these numbers, we may say that the twin stars in 
question are thirty-four and a half billions of miles away. It is next 
to impossible to convey an adequate idea of the immensity of such 
an interval. Figures cannot do it ; comparisons with human rates of 
motion are nearly powerless ; for even if we say, as will be near the 
truth, that a railway train at ordinary speed would require some 
hundred million years to traverse it, we leave the mind incapable of 
realising such a period. Only when we come to celestial speeds do 
we find units that will represent such distances without long arrays of 
figures. Light, fleetest of messengers, quicker even than thought— 
for modern science has measured the rate of the brain’s working— 
light, which in a second flashes over 184,000 miles, takes six years to 
reach us from this our nearest stellar neighbour but one. The posi- 
tions in which we now see the moving pair are those which they 
really occupied in the year 1864 ; their present condition we shall not 
see till 1876. 

The fact that these twin stars while yet so near to us are so small 
is a proof that in actual magnitude one star differeth from another. 
In ancient times it was conceived that the larger stars were the 
nearest to us and the smaller ones remote in proportion to their 
faintness ; but since some knowledge has been gained of actual 
stellar distances we have learnt that there are diminutive suns near 
to us while some of the great ones are far beyond our power of 
measurement. What then must be the actual dimensions of those 
of the fiery spheres that although thus distant seem by their size 
and radiance so near? 

The real mass of the two stars about which we are at present 
speaking has actually been ascertained. Wonderful it may seem; 
wonderful indeed it is, that man should be able to form even an 
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much more so that he should arrive within short range of probable 
truth in the matter? Yet it is obvious to the physical astronomer 
that if two bodies, like our twin-stars, revolve about each other in a 
certain time and with a certain distance between them—it is obvious 
to the celestial calculator that the pair must have a certain mass or 
weight. Given the periodic time and the intervening distance, and 
he can tell you the pulling force which holds the couple in their 
orbit ; and this is another term for their weight. The twins in Cygnus 
have thus been weighed, and jointly they are found equal to the tenth 
part only of our sun, or—supposing them for the moment to be of 
equal size—each about 18,000 times as heavy as our earth. A volume 
could be written on the special features of various twin-stars, for 
every one has a history. There is that Alpha Centauri, which is our 
nearest neighbour in the starry host ; only nineteen billions of miles 
away ! a fine couple, each of nearly first magnitude in appearance, 
each about one-fourth as large as our sun in reality, and sweeping 
around a long elliptical orbit in a period equal to the protracted life 
of a man, three score and eighteen years. Then in the Lion’s 
constellation there is a pretty orange star of the second magnitude, 
with a companion of the fourth, the two circulating in such stately 
march that, as is estimated, they have but performed one circuit and 
a half since the commencement of the Christian era. Then there is 
the famous pair of pairs, twin-twins, or, as the system is called by 
telescopists, the “‘ double-double.” In this we see two couples not 
far apart ; each, considered alone, revolving around a point between 
the components, one pair in about two thousand years, the other in 
about one thousand, while the two pairs, considered as two single 
stars, probably perform a grand journey round an intermediate point 
in some such stupendous period as a million years ! 

But we must pass on to consider one beautiful feature of stellar 
twins; that is their colour. In this respect, indeed, the twin 
character in many cases has no existence. Highly beautiful are 
the contrasts which double stars present in the tints of their light. 
The “ male and female lights” of Milton seem to be embodied in 
them. Like jewels paired to harmonize their rays do many of them 
appear. The topaz and the sapphire, the garnet and the diamond, 
the emerald and the amethyst glitter side by side. Very bewildering 
are the causes of these contrasts: it has been suspected that the 
complementary tints have birth in the eye, a bright blue star causing 
a fainter companion to look yellow by proximity, and so forth. But 
there is no solid ground for this supposition ; it is even negatived by 
experiment, for if the effects were merely those of contrast, excluding 
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the light of one star of a pair from the eye ought to show the other 
with an altered colour: but it does not; the green star remains green 
though we hide its red neighbour. It is something in the physical 
condition of the contrasting bodies that causes them to emit 
differently coloured rays. Philosophy cari easily explain why any 
star appears of a particular tint, but it cannot conjecture why 
oppositely or even differently coloured suns should fall into optical 
conjunction so much more frequently than chance in unequal 
distribution will account for. Out of six hundred pairs which 
the great star-gauger Struve examined, 120 were found to have 
components of totally different hues. This is too great a number 
to be ascribed to accident ; there must be a determining cause yet 
to be discovered why the unlike should appear so frequently in 
conjunction. 

It is not always that thé opposite colours ate found in twins 
physically connected and circulating about each other: indeed the 
finest contrasts are seen in stars which are doubtless only optically 
double ; that is to say, where one component is billions of miles 
behind the other, and not at all connected therewith—as inde- 
pendent as is our sun of the stellar luminaries scattered around it. 
But frequently a really connected pair exhibit diverse lights: and 
where this is the case what a gorgeous suite of effects must be 
produced upon ariy world that we may suppose is included in the 
system! At our outset we invoked the imagitiation of a world with 
two suns. Extend, as you legitimately may, this conception to a 
world with a red sun and a4 gteen one! Picture the verdant god 
of day rising and painting evety mundarie feature with “the kind 
beams of all refreshirig gfeen.” Conceive the other light dawning, 
and the other sun appearing to cast its ruddy glow upon the scene, 
and imagine if you can the splendid issue of the wedded rays. The 
diffused light produced by the commingling would, perhaps, be 
colourless ; but the terrestrial objects receiving the one’s or the 
other’s beams alone would be lit thereby, and the scene would have 
its green and crimson sides. The green sun set, the red would reign 
supreme, and all things would wear a flaming effulgence till it in its 
turn sank below the horizon to prepare the world by a dark 
interregnum for its double morrow. Or we may change the course 
of events, and with equally valid grounds conjecture the existence 
of a world that knows no night, but is ever lit by contrasting suns. 
Variety endless is to be found in the heavens as upon the earth: 
why should we tie ourselves to the belief in worlds with days and 
nights that are mere copies of our own ? 








THE GREAT TEACHER. 


And trappings of the fight, by virtue waged 





Of struggling swarms attract ; and these a spot 
Contemplative, where study may distill 
Essential thought which, like the wrestler’s oil, 
In grappling with the world or ghostly foes, 
May loosen the adversary’s grip. 


Need were 
Our deeds, motives to scan, and their results, 
Carefully, prayerfully ; every daily sum 
Of duty verify by its holy rule 
In Gon’s celestial key, wherein, more fixed, 
More true than nature’s fleet forms, all acts, means 
And ends contingent, through each factor traced, 
Thought, feeling, interest, ignorance, circumstance 
And temperament stand solved ; of our moral sense 
And soul’s vitality sole test, prime rule ; 
That each one’s acts and purposes comport 
With other’s good, not less than ours. 


It is this, 
Life’s universal law, the code divine 


Graved in all hearts, wild, cultured,—though unwrit ;— 


Justly to live and temperately ; in peace 

And charity with the world ; content with fate ; 
To law obedient human and divine, 

And to the lord of law; to all that breathe 
Kind ; sociable with mankind ; honouring all 
Life’s pure relationships ; to worship Gop 
Sincerely, and to do men good ; abet 

Virtue, the right, always ’gainst vice, wrong, ill ; 


ANY are the ways Gop shews us we may serve 
Man, and His own good cause. These even the toils 


=» 1 n man’s behoof against ill; the dust, shouts, sweat 
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The Great Teacher. 


Truth aye to speak,—for to speak truth’s to talk 

In Gop’s own tongue,—truth, middle term ’twixt earth 
And heaven ; to labour honestly, and rest 

Holily, cheerfully,—for He who made 

All things, both rest and toil hath hallowed ;—us 
Ones with the One Supreme in will ; and rounds 

With good the common nature of all life, 

Which of and in Him born, Him serves and loves 
With open trustfulness. 


Whate’er the end, 
On this sure base, that Gon’s wide equity, 
Commensurable with mercy, and than all law 
Juster, all tabulated claims o’errides, 
Bidden or forbidden ; by principles supplants 
Precept, or modifies,—rest we ; secure 
That even as He himself, immutable 
In essence, but reflecting outward lives, 
As ocean clouds, shews towards created soul 
Reciprocal eternally,—as we love 
Loving ; condemning as we err; to all 
Revering Him, resembling, boon ;—so man, 
To Deity linked by life immortal, feels 
In his inmost being, when, heart-wrung, he forespeaks 
Heaven’s judgment on iniquitous deed ; when wroth 
At treachery’s triumph, or, when uttering truth 
Spiritual, inspired,---all states external lost, 
Like stardust from a seraph’s wing in flight 
Upward,—conscious identity with Gop. 


Such union now earth’s best reality ; time’s 

Most chief, most choice delight ; the soul at peace ; 
Life’s rolling round to Him submiss, the Spirit 
Divine, of loftier ends once meant for man 
Reminded, deigns to regulate. As when 

In class, the pensive tutor,—his high heart 
Ambitious as a bow upstretched to outshoot 

All rival boughs, on vast designs intent 

Inly, of human weal, truth proven, cr law 
Harmonic, ‘tween Creator and create,— 
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By timid monitor summoned, shuts away 

Sighing, his sacred theories, and proceeds 

To lowlier needs, in earnest ; bent to inform 

His docile pupils how our sphere the sun 

Spins round, and in what posture ; blandly, at once, 
The mimic globe—by puerile guilt a-wryed 

From its right incline,—restores, minutely just, 

To ciphers graved on tlie arc meridian, brazen, 
Stedfast, all-circling, our true attitude 

Towards Heaven thus shewn ;—so Gon, by prayer allured, 
Stooping to instruct the soris of men, corrects, 

To His eternal and immoveable law, 

Earth from her due position sin-wrenched ;—He, 

So much less prone to punish than to teach 
Pleased, pleased to expound and rectify, nor time 
On passed mischance waste, He himself for us 
Gives, as best lesson ; and our poor fallen orb 

Bids walk again, head skyward ;—man’s main end, 
Whate’er his first deflection, being to make 

Now, best amends we may ; to know, be, do, 

The most we can of good ; for that we know 

And do, we in truth are; and thus bettered, live ;— 
His joy and ours combined. 


For, when Gop first 
Launched on its infinite course this sphere of man, 
This fair humanity,—through good and ill 
Contestful, whirled, as earth through gloom and sheen,— 
Zoned it with laws, with broad degrees of right 
Swathed, and with binding lengths of love divine, 
Humane, convergent, crossed, He midst all powers 
Of fate the intelligible orb enthroned ; 
Housed it with angels ; Him their common source 
Beneficent, of light, life, godship round 
In graduated freedom ranged, and bade 
To all the bliss thought creatural could conceive 
And live, aspire. 


We, thus encouraged, taught 
All vital wisdom profitable to man, 
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The Great Teacher. 


In thought, word, deed, and love to Him, our being’s 
Fitness and joy most high ; taught here to know 

The virtues are Heaven’s elements, as air 

Fire, water, earth, the world’s ; and that the soul, 
Simple and inseparable, conformed by their 

Pure quality to like heavenly substance, lives 
Thence, trans-essentiate, secretly in Gop, 

As a star in day :—find, too, as by access 

Of finite to the infinite, nature’s end, 


THe AuTHOR oF “ FEstTUus.” 














THE ROLL OF HONOUR. 
A RECORD OF NOBLE DEEDS. 


KN our hearts of hearts, where we cherish the love that is the due 
of martyr heroes, let us fix the memory of Frederick Grantham 
Vyner, who for another’s sake twice met the question,— 
“ Shall I facé captivity and death, or turn towards freedom 
pes life?” and twice answered it by the noble choice of the 
former alternative. The first time was when he and his fellow 
tourists had been two days in the durance of Greek brigands. They 
had been captured on the 11th of April, on the road between Athens 
and Marathon. They had marched over plain and mountain, dank 
and cold, tired and hungry, parleying with the human monsters upon 
their terms ofransom. A demand, exorbitant though but half the first 
claim, had been agreed to ; and the question arose who should go to 
Athens to obtain the sum. Twenty-five thousand pounds was the 
amount; and a pardon to the banditti was to be secured into the 
bargain. The money was available: Lord Muncaster and Mr. Vyner 
guaranteed it between them. One of them must go to Athens to 
fetch it. Which? They cast lots ; and by their fall the release from 
bondage offered itself to our hero. Who would not have excused him 
had he seized the opportunity? He had felt the anguish of the situ- 
ation, the mental anxiety and the bodily suffering. Shivering, he had 
been forced to huddle close to a foul brigand’s body to borrow its 
vital warmth. He had seen danger imminent when the bandits, 
frightened at the suspicion of pursuers, had surrounded his party in 
firing attitude, ready to slaughter them if any attack were made. Yet 
he refused his chance of escape. Turning to Lord Muncaster, he 
valiantly pressed the mission upon him, for his lady’s sake, who, 
according to the brigands’ rule, had been sent on her way when the 
capture was first made. 

Thus was the question met and answered once. It had not then 
the moment that it gained thereafter. In electing to stay with his 
_ brother victims, poor Vyner had doubtless lightly weighed the prospects 
of danger of which he had had a fore-view. In the very errand he had 
forezone there was anchorage for hope. Upon the strength of it he 
may have looked forward to the interval before the arrival of the 
ransom as a probable period of exciting adventure, hazardous, per- 
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haps, but not fear-inspiring. He was gay as gallant; he could toy 
with his gaolers ; call them by their names; pull about their weapons 
and laugh at the clumsy construction of them. It could scarcely have 
be2n in mockery or bravado, it must have been in innocence, that he 
derided the pistol which he took from what, for ought we know, may 
have been his future murderer’s belt. During the days that followed 
the departure of Lord Muncaster there is nothing in the note-book 
entries to show that danger was anticipated, and we may assume that 
all the captives looked without despair upon their condition. But let 
no one seek to deprive Vyner of the honour that is his due, because 
in substituting himself for Lord Muncaster he saw no immediate 
danger. He took all risks, and he is surely entitled to honour on 
account of the worst of them; small is the tribute we can pay him, 
let us not detract from it. In baser matters even, who would with- 
hold the full credit due to attainments merely heightened by fortuitous 
circumstances ? 

Upon the recurrence of the question, however, it was far more 
momentous. Hope had been deferred, and hearts were sinking. 
Though the ransom money was forthcoming, the pardon could not be 
obtained. Messengers had gone backwards and forwards between 
the brigands and the Government authorities, but no terms could te 
arranged ; upon this point both sides were inexorable. We are not 
concerned with the political points that have been raised, or with the 
officials upon whom the responsibility of the final issue rests ; we are 
concerned only with the fine young English gentleman who 
jeopardized his life for another’s sake, where, without the fear of 
shame, he might have twice set himself free. His second encounter 
with the life or death interrogation was when, on about the eighth 
day of his captivity, the courrier, Gleissner—a generous soul—visiting 
the captives on an errand from his master, Lord Muncaster, nobly 
offered himself to stay with the brigands in Vyner’s stead. Many 
there be who would have found excuse for accepting the offer. Not 
so our hero. He put the thought of it beneath his manliness, and 
turned a deaf ear to the proposition. ‘No, no! don’t speak of it,” he 
said to him who made the offer: “I would not hear of it for a minute,” 
he wrote to him on whose behalf he had remained in captivity. 

His thoughts were gloomy as he penned the epistle that contains 
those words: in it he asked that certain letters might be received 
unopened, “in case anything may happen;” and he invokes Lord 
Muncaster’s prayers. Imploring the pardon which would save his life, 
he yet prepares himself for Christian death, asks that a Bible may be 
sent to him, and “trusts to God that we may die bravely, as English- 
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men should do.” You know how he did die: how from error or: 
iJl-judgment the military interference with the brigands, which it was 
all along known would result fatally to the prisoners, was ordered or- 
precociously undertaken ; howupon the instant of attack by the soldiers 
the murderous band fell upon their victims, and shot, stabbed, and 
cruelly hacked to death Messrs. Herbert and Lloyd; how after 
attempting to escape with Count de Boyl and Vyner (did they in 
their brutality wish to keep so choice a spirit as our hero as long as 
possible alive ?), they killed them rather than let the troops rescue 
them. Itis a consolation, although a weak one, that the death so 
heroically met by Vyner was probably painless ; had he been tortured 
we had been tortured ; for who could hear without flinching the 
report that one so noble had died in torment? As it was, a bullet 
—cast by a clumsy hand, the snag left on, such a thing as Vyner 
would laugh at—penetrated his manly heart ; and without another 
wound, without a pang, he died. 
** What came from heaven to heaven by nature clings, 
And if disseyered, thence its course is short,” 





Said the old playwrights, “Charity ever finds in the act reward, 
and needs no trumpet jn the receiver.” This at least excuses the 
spectator for proclaiming an act of charity of which he is witness. 
By report of goodly actions generosity is stimulated, and this is a 
valid reason why the most should be made of handsome gifts well 
timed and well placed. Ten thousand pounds is a princely sum for a 
single benefactor to devote to a single institution, yet it was what 
Mr. Robert Barnes, ex-mayor of Manchester, gave towards purchasing 
the building at Cheadle, used as a Convalescent Hospital for his city. 
The donation is a year old now; but we are justified in recurring to 
it, for the present has lately been repeated ; and such is the expansion- 
rate of the donor's generosity, that this year’s benefaction amounts to 
sixteen thousand pounds, The liberal purse, like the liberal soul, 
must grow fat. 





Not so large in amount—but we must not mete out recognitions 
pro rata—yet worthy of honourable mention, is the bequest of the 
late Mrs. Appold of one thousand pounds to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, whereof the lady’s husband was a distinguished associate. 
He, by the way, bequeathed a like sum to the same body, and the 
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two legaciés are alike unfettered by conc tions, 66 that they go to thé 
general use and benefit of the society. Mr. Appold left money to 
other societies as well, but he did the state more service by his freé 
gifts .f the produce of his brain. His name will evér be remembered 
in connection with the famous centrifugal pump, but the full value of 
his broad-cast sowing of inventions and suggestions of engineering 
character will never be estimated. His brain overflowed with devices 
and schemes; his house contained the embodiment of many of 
them, and it, through their agency, might have been taken for a 
haunted dwelling. Mechanical spirits pervaded it: doors opened as 
you approached them and closed behind you ; water came unbidden 
into the lavatory basins ; the shutters closed as the gas was lighted ; 
the air was cooled and cleansed before it entered his apartments ; 
the temperature of some rooms was kept constant by regulating 
thermometers. But we are not biographing, though in chronicling 
a gift one cannot help recalling the remarkable associations of the 
giver. 





A large proportion of the courageous acts it may be our pleasure 
or our pain to record will be found to have been called for by acts of 
folly or indiscretion. In this category we may place the case of the 
railway station-master at Nice, who saw two persons, a woman and a 
child, upon the line along which a train was coming, and courageously 
rushed upon the rails to draw them out of danger. Poor fellow, he 
miscalculated the moments available for the rescue; the train over- 
took the trio before they could step from its track, and all three 
were killed. The name of the sacrificed did not appear in the brief 
telegram that announced this fatality. 





Nice, by the way, took from the ranks of literature and journalism, 
on Easter Sunday, a noble soul in the person of William Jeffery 
Prowse. Asan almost daily leader writer on what he was wont to 
call the “leading penny print,” he must have had a very strong 
influence in directing the opinions of the thousands who look to the 
paper in question for their ideas upon current topics. He would 
have been a great man had health been spared him, or had it been 
his good fortune to have found better soil for sowing the fertile seed 
of his brain. His life, however, was well-nigh spent in struggling, first 
for position, then for health. We knew him when shillings wére 


scarce ih his pockets, though his literary abilities were = than 
Vo. V., N.S. 1870. 
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those. of. many men then gaining affluence by their pens. We saw him 
fight his way up the lowest rounds of the ladder, and were hoping to 
see him reach the topmost, when disease held him back and. bounded 
his ascent. He was too good a husbandman for the field he worked 
in; but he had not the opportunity to change it for a higher. He 
fell in Bohemia, and died before he could rise out of it. His literary 
associates and his private friends—and of these last he had many, 
since enemies he made none—are endeavouring to provide for the 
erection of some monument or tablet upon which to record the 
esteem in which they held him. 








Yet another heroic act on the part of resolute Lady Franklin, to 
endear her still more, if that be possible, to the hearts of British 
wives. Need we recount her former deeds of womanly devotion ? 
Some of them date back so far that there is just a chance that inter- 
vening matters may have pushed them into obscure corners of our 
memories. Recollect then that twenty-two years ago she offered 
rewards of two and three thousand pounds to any travellers discovering, 
or making extraordinary exertions to discover or relieve the missing 
Arctic explorers ; that a year later she moved the people of America to 
aid her in the search for her husband ; that in 1850 she contributed 
2,500/. from her private purse towards the branch expedition which 
was organized to aid the Government one of that date; and that 
when this came back without tidings, she raised funds again to 
despatch one of the vessels. Her subsequent unremitting efforts, 
which ceased only when McClintock brought back the death-warrant 
of her hopes, are well within range of recollection. And this last 
act? Now, in her eightieth year of life, she has undertaken a journey 
to Vancouver’s Island, to receive a memento of her husband—a letter 
from or concerning him, which a resident there will deliver into no 
hand but hers. She was reported a few weeks back at Rio Janeiro. 
God speed her on the rest of her journey, and may it be no égnis 
JSatuus by which she has been tempted to expose her aged and per- 
force tender frame to the dangers of such a voyage. 





In unromantic Rotherhithe, region of masts and mud, a manly 
action was done by a little boy on the middle Wednesday of the past 
month. Two brothers went down to the Thames’ side to bathe in 
the cool but unpellucid stream. One remained on the bank, while. 
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the other waded the murky water. With the incaution of fourteen 
years, the youngster wandered and wallowed beyond his depth. His 
brother saw his danger from the shore, and boldly jumped into the 
river, in hopes of rescuing him; but the waters covered both, and 
neither again came within reach of helping hands.. Smithers was the 
youths’ name. Their place of lavement betokens the lowness of their 
station; but the one touch of nature in the humane effort of the 
plucky brother elevates him at least to kinship with the best of us. 





It is only a few months ago since we were discussing with Mark 
Lemon the prospect of his contributing a new story to THE GENTLE- 
MAN’Ss MaGazINE; only a fortnight since he was writing to us 
hopefully of future labours; to-day he is dead! This month we 
simply record the sad and painful incident. In the future we hope 
to do justice to our brother’s memory. Mark Lemon was as genial 
and kind, as good and true as his books. He was made for Punch, 
and Punch was made for him: it would have been hard to find any 
other man who could have conducted that periodical so successfully. 
One of his successor’s best recommendations is that he has on many 
occasions been associated with Mark Lemon in his editorial duties. 
Shirley Brooks follows his friend as conductor of Punch with the 
prestige of success. Mark Lemon’s famous publication will not suffer 
in his hands. 


















TURNING GRAY. 





IFE’S sands are running fast away, 
The buoyant step of youth has gone ; 

The falling hair is turning gray, 
cy And time seems now to hurry on— 
More fleetly than in days of yore, 

Before the heart became its prey ; \ 
Before ’twas saddened to the core, 

Before the hair was turning gray. 


Yes, turning gray! age comes like snow, 
As still, and carves each careworn line ; 
Its wrinkles on the brow will grow, 
The hair with silvery streaks will shine : 
The eyes their brightness lose, the hand 
Grow dry and tremulous and thin ; 
For life, alas! is quickly spanned, 
And death its gates soon closes in ! 


Ah, turning gray! we fain would hide 
This sign how long with time we’ve been ; 
These deepening wrinkles side by side, 
Cut by the sorrows we have seen. / 





For feebler beats the heart as years ) 
More thickly cluster on our head : 
As autumn raindrops hang like tears, 
On some fair flower that’s nearly dead ! , 


Like perished petals from the flower, 
Our hopes and wildest joys are laid ; 
Born only for a day or hour, 
Sweet gambols by the fancy played. 
As age comes on we long for rest 
As saints near shrines will long to pray ; 
But, ah! we loved that time the best, 
Before the hair was turning gray ! 


S. H. Brapsury. 














THE HIDE OF LAND. 


HE ancient division of Land into the Hide and Yard 
has been thus illustrated by Mr. B. Williams, F.S.A., 
in the Archeologia, xxxvil. From the Jutes, Bonnycastle 
derived the rule known to all schoolboys that three 
barley corns, “hard and round,” make one inch, barley being their 
staple bread-corn. But Bonnycastle stopped where he might have 
proceeded. He did not go onto say, as the Jutes did, that four 
yards (of sixty-four acres each in later times) make one hide of land. 
“Ttem. Quatuor virge terre faciunt hydam.” The English 
yard is derived either from the Norwegian jaurd, or the Jutish sardh. 
In Ditmarsh, King Waldemar II. bought of the Abbot of Bremen, in 
the year 1217, iz communi placito, and therefore with the consent of 
the people, “ii. hove et dimidium, et dimidium jarde.” Also, in 
Ulversum, now Weldersum, “v. hove excepto uno jarde.” Hova 
is the same as Auda, the Danish Aufe, the Anglo-Saxon Aiwics, the 
Icelandic 4o/, the English Azde. It is now well understood that the 
hide, or rather the yard, of land in early times consisted of a house 
and homestead, a varying quantity of arable land in the common 
fields, according to the nature of the soil, subject to the invariable 
three-course cultivation (winter field, summer field, and fallow), with 
the right of the proportionate use of the commons, meadows, pastures, 
woods, and waters of the community. Maurer and Waitz have fully 
and ably explained this, and have given examples from numerous 
nationalities. It does not follow that each yard-land had its separate 
owners: as many as four families have subsisted on a yard-land in 
modern times, and Maurer considers that a very few acres sufficed 
for a family. 

The system of apportioning land in the common fields annually 
by lot, was carried by the Romans into England, Gaul, and Spain. 
We have records of the use of the Roman sors, not only in the 
apportionment of land in Anglo-Saxon England, but in our judicial 
proceedings, as was also customary amongst the Frisians in cases of 
homicide in the eighth century. Two twigs of withy enveloped in 
wool were placed on the altar, or over relics; if a priest for the 
accused drew the twig with a cross, he was innocent. Permission for 
its continuance was reluctantly given by the Pope, on the ground © 
of ancient custom. 
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The phrases “Scot and Lot,” in England, and “ lot, cut, or cavil,” 
in Scotland, attest the custom.* The latter is found in King David 
the First’s time, anno 1154; and that excellent antiquary, Sir Walter 
Scott, explained cavi/ as a share. Lot and kavel are identical in 
Sclavonian, and karval in Polish means the same. 

In the Arch@ologia, vols. xxxiii. and xxxv., will be found an 
example of the hide and yard of land in Oxfordshire, as it existed in 
the year 1854, and an account of the annual division of the common 
meadows by lot; the Court of the Sixteens being chosen from the most 
influential of the yeomen. There can be little doubt that this was 
originally part of the old mark system. Kemble has recorded his 
conviction that we formerly possessed Mark Courts ; adding that the 
territorial jurisdiction of lords of manors has usurped the place of the 
old Mark Mote, but has not availed entirely to destroy the old mark 
rights in the various commons. With us each hide of land elects 
its separate representative, and there can be little doubt that the 
number of sixteen hides was a usual Anglo-Saxon number for a com- 
munity. The student of the Anglo-Saxon charters will not have 
failed to remark how generally some multiple of eight occurs. In 
England, the established courts have deprived the sixteens of their 
authority ; they had subordinate officers, and herdsmen and others, to 
attend to the gates and hedges, and each had its common bull, &c. 

The mode of division of common lands and pastures by lot in the 
North of Europe was as follows: Runes were cut on small pieces 
of wood, each owner of a hide of land choosing his own. These 
were put into an apron, “the lap,” or bag, and drawn in succession ; 
and after the drawing a corresponding signum, or mark, was cut on a 
small piece of wood about six inches long, and driven into one of the 
divisions of the ground, symbolising the possession by the asta 
(javelin). A similar mode was used in England for the common 
meadows, except that the mark was cut out on the turf itself. 

In vol. xxxiv. of the Arch@ologia, page 3, we have distinct proof of 
the annual re-division of the arable lands in the Orkneys by lot in 
the 13th century. Remnants of this system are to be found in our 
own country ; and the very numerous small pieces of land, averaging 





* Skot is a Danish word, signifying refugium, jaculum.—Langebek Scrip. Ru. 
Dan. Ihre calls Skott, col/atio, pensio quod a plurimis in publicum confertur, 
and with us it is as a synonym for a reckoning ; but Scofatio, in the Danish laws of 
the 13th century, was the act of admission to an estate by a clod thrown into the 
hands of witnesses for the purchaser. See Michelsen’s Zestacea Notata. In im- 
portant cases the livery and seisin of land by ‘“‘ turf and twig” is still customary in 
Schleswig, as in England. 
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perhaps a third of an acre, into which the common fields of the yard- 
lands of Oxfordshire, Somersetshire, and Wiltshire, and no doubt in 
other counties, are divided, each being now a distinct property, is 
probably a consequence of their former annual distribution, and of 
the appointment of newly broken-up ground, when an increased 
population made it necessary. Another view is that the hide signified 
merely a piece of land devoted to the support of one family, varying 
in size, according to the richness of the soil, and the will of the 
superior lord. Bede has translated by “familia” the word “hide” 
(or hirad), as found in a document, a copy of which is preserved in 
the Red Book of the Exchequer. The hide of each family would 
be distinguished, in all probability, from that of its neighbour by a 
ridge or ditch lying between them.—(Bookseller, August 31, 1863.) 
Mr. Lower, in his curious Dictionary of Family Names, describes 
the name Hide as “a feudal portion of land of uncertain extent, 
according to its quality.” A hide appears generally to have been so 
much land as “with its house and toft, right of common, and other 
appurtenances, was considered to be sufficient for the necessities of a 
family.” —(Archeologia, vol. xxxv.,p. 470.) There are specific localities 
called Hide, in Warwickshire, Bedfordshire, Herefordshire, and 
many other counties. 
Joun TIMBs. 








GALLANTRY AND THE 
GUILLOTINE. 


THE DUC DE LAUZUN, 


AUZUN, in the school of French gallantry, was the 
successor of Richelieu ; he pursued his avocation with 
such a prodigality of attention, pains, and expense, as 
to outdo his forerunner, and make him _ irresistible 

among the ladies of his time. The free dashing brilliancy of his 
manner and his art, his self-possession and power of gratifying any 
caprice assured to ,him [by the possession of an enormous fortune, 
his reputation as a sportsman, and a master of the rapier and the 
sabre, made him the model and envy of all the fine gentlemen of 
Europe ; even princes of the blood in France, like the Prince de 
Conti, were proud of his successes ; and royalty itself was caught in 
the snare of his superficial graces. His fame was spread over Europe, 
and his aspect was known in London and in Warsaw, as well as. in 
Paris. 

Lauzun’s career, however, must be divided into two distinct acts. 
The first act spreads over the years from 1747 to 1779. The second 
from 1779 to 1794. Lauzun, the gallant, may be said to have come 
to an end in 1779, when he began a life of severe action by taking 
the command of an expedition to Senegal; afterwards he served 
in the war of American Independence, in company with Lafayette, 
under M. de Rochambeau ; and, finally, in the French Revolution, 
in whose history he is known by the name of the Duc de Biron, 
to which title he succeeded after that of Lauzun. He played for 
some time a leading part, became even plain citizen Biron, adopted 
republican manners, cried vive /a nation as loudly as any, entered 
into all the spirit of the time, and acted with a perseverance and 
an ability and energy in the defence of the republic which one would 
hardly have looked for in a dissipated noble of the old régime. 

We should know little, however, of Lauzun’s earlier and somewhat 
scandalous career, were it not for his own “Mémoires.” Todo Lauzun 
justice, however, it must be remembered that his “ Mémoires ” were 
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never intended for publication ; they were merely as a private record, 
as he tells us, for those “‘ dear to him,” and continued at the request, 
and for the gratification of his latest passion. From the original 
MS. sundry copies were made under the First Empire, and the 
possessors of such copies were thought fortunate ; they were beset 
with applications for a reading. Scandal has always had a powerful 
charm in elegant French society, and in 1809 the “ Mémoires” of 
Lauzun were read aloud in various sa/ons in Paris, and grandes dames 
of the greatest celebrity professed themselves edified by their recital. 
Publication thus became a question. At rumour of this, various great 
ladies, ancient friends of the brilliant duke, were thrown into a state 
of panic—the fine flower of Parisian society was agitated in no 
common way—for the great names of France are to be found 
scattered in considerable abundance in the “ Mémoires” of the great 
vanquisher. M. de Talleyrand, an old friend of Lauzun, in behalf 
of his lady friends, protested formally in the Moniteur against the 
authenticity of a narrative to which he had listened in private with 
a mocking and diabolic satisfaction. But the protest was accepted by 
the public as a mere matter of form, and the “ Mémoires ” of Lauzun 
are, in fact, of incontestable authority, and their value as an historical 
document is not small, for as Saint Beuve has said, these pages alone 
justify the revolution. 

There are signs enough, nevertheless, to be found in the records 
of Lauzun’s life that in a better time he might have been a better 
man ; but he had the misfortune to be brought up in the most 
corrupt court of Europe, in a most corrupt age. The first portion 
of the “‘ Mémoires,” indeed, affect the reader from time to time with * 
no slight disgust—from the levity and frivolity with which they 
exhibit the gay duke flying about from one conquest to another. 
Nevertheless, to have gained a European reputation on such 
matters as gallantry, play, horse-racing, and field sports, denote the 
possession of certain qualities not common ; even in the first portion 
of his life he distinguished himself in the command of his regiment 
of dragoons when the French overthrew Paoli in Corsica; and 
if he could have, even at that period, found any serious occupation, 
either as a soldier or a politician, he would, in all probability, have 
accepted it. It is curious, also, to note among other singular fraés 
in Lauzun’s character that he was, with the Duc d’Orleans, one of 
the first to introduce into France the English taste for horse-racing ; 
he had his stud of horses at Newmarket and at Versailles, and, 
indeed, he was, late in life, after a reverse of fortune, arrested in 
London at the suit of an English horse-dealer. Lauzun was, as we 
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have said, born in 1747, and his mother died in giving birth to. him 
in her nineteenth year. His father was the Duc de Gontaut, younger 
brother of the Maréchal Duc de Biron, which latter title Lauzun also, 
as we said, subsequently inherited. The Duc de Gontaut was one 
of the most assiduous of the crowd of loose courtiers of Louis XV., 
also friend and confidant of the successive reigning mistresses of 
the king,—Madame de Chateauroux and Madame de Pompadour. 

The little Lauzun was brought up in a manner at court; and he 
narrates, with some complacency, that the first years of his childhood 
were passed on the knees of the mistress of the king. So the little 
boy-duke drew his breath in an atmosphere made up of patchouli and 
Madame de Pompadour; and the result for his moral constitution 
was as might be expected. Visits to Versailles, dangling about 
Madame de Pompadour’s toilette-table, and the lessons from various 
professors in vogue, under the inspection of a certain M. Roch, 
formed all his education. M. Roch, Lauzun tells us, had been 
lackey to his mother, but he was styled vadet-de-chambre, to give him 
“consideration.” The Duc de Gontaut appointed this individual 
tutor to his son: so the duke’s notions of what education was suitable 
to the heir of one of the noblest families in France, who would 
come into the possession of a fortune of about four millions as soon 
as he became of age, were of a very limited character. M. Roch, 
however, could write well, and also read well aloud; and both these 
accomplishments he imparted to his pupil, with such effect that 
Madame de Pompadour would sometimes make him read aloud for 
her own entertainment, and sometimes for that of the unamusable Louis. 

At twelve he was admitted into the regiment of the Gardes 
Frangaises, who were, for the most part, a shameful set of scape- 
graces. He was a pretty boy, he tells us, at that age; and he was 
already sprightly and quick to reply, seeing that the education of the 
motherless child was so neglected. Mademoiselle Julie, the pretty 
Semme-de-chambre of the Pompadour, took compassion on him, and 
undertook to complete it; but, before she had proceeded far, 
M. Roch, who seems to have had more notions of duty towards his 
young charge than were entertained by anybody else, interfered, and 
forbade all further society between the precocious boy and Mazcle- 
moiselle Julie. 

M. Roch was, indeed, for the court of Louis XV., a severely 
moral person ; and he kept a lively watch, as long as he was able, 
over the little Lauzun; but it was not possible to keep the little 


scapegrace very long out of mischief amongst the very loose living of 
Versailles. 
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As he grew up, his manners and his wit assumed a dashing, 
dazzling form, which made him noticeable; and his father began 
to think of marrying him. A good marriage might have done 
something in the way of keeping the vivacious young duke steady ; 
but good marriages were rare in France at that period—titles were 
married, and estates were married together, not men and women. 
Parents and guardians arranged all preliminaries, and bride and 
bridegroom were known on occasion—as on that of the marriage of 
M. le Comte de Stainville—to make acquaintance a few hours 
before the ceremony. 

The Duc de Gontaut, having reviewed the ranks of French 
society, determined that Mademoiselle de Boufflers should be the 
bride elect of his son. She was the grand-daughter of the Maréchale 
de Luxembourg, a very great, fine lady, with a very great, bad repu- 
tation. The choice would have been a good one, had the young 
Lauzun been of that way of thinking; but he had never seen her. 
The young lady was, nevertheless, destined, as the deserted wife of 
the roving Lauzun, to attract no small degree of attention, and even 
of commiseration. She had not the brilliant qualities likely to 
attract the notice of a Lauzun; for, although she was pretty and 
elegant, she was timid, gentle, and retiring. But Horace Walpole 
admired her, even the spiteful Madame de Deffand found something 
exquisite in her graceful shyness, and the misanthrope, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, speaks with something like enthusiasm of little kisses 
which he was allowed to give to her cheek when she was a child. 
Moreover—to do justice to Madame la Maréchale de Luxembourg, 
who was looked upon as a kind of Messalina en retraite—she really 
had brought up her grand-daughter in an exemplary manner. But, 
as has been said, Lauzun had never seen the young lady; and the 
Duc de Gontaut arranged that the young couple should meet at a 
ball at the house of Madame la Maréchale de Mirepoix. Young 
Lauzun went to the ball, to catch for the first time a glimpse of the 
lady to whom he was to be united for life. On entering his eye fell 
upon a charming person, who pleased him infinitely. That must be 
she. No; that turned out to be Mademoiselle de Roth, who 
afterwards, as the Countess Dillon, exercised a considerable influ- 
ence upon Lauzun’s affections, and even his fate. Another young 
lady was there also; she, too, was beautiful and brilliant, just such a 
wife as the young duke would desire. That must, then, be she? 
No; that was Mademoiselle de Beauvais, daughter of the Princesse 
de Beauvais, of whom more anon. Presently, Mademoiselle de: 
Boufflers emerges from the apartment of the Maréchale de Mirepoix 
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into the ball-room, and great was Lauzun’s disappointment : after the 
two former brilliant beauties, the poor child seemed poor. and 
insipid, and her shyness mere obstinacy and ill-temper. 

Lauzun, however, did not give in to his fate without a struggle ; 
and this the more as he met the charming young Mademoiselle de 
Beauvais and the princesse, her mother, at all the brilliant balls of the 
time, and fell more and more in love with the daughter. Her 
person, her manner, her intelligence, all enchanted him; and his 
hopes were encouraged by the princesse, if only he could obtain the 
consent of the intractable duke, his father; while the young lady 
herself seemed pleased with the attentions she had drawn, and the 
hopes she had excited. Lauzun spoke openly of the matter to a 
mutual friend, the Duchesse de Grammont, who, instructed by the 
other parties, encouraged him to speak to his father. The duke, 
however, gave him a very chilling reception, and said his word was 
given, and he was determined to keep it. It was in vain for Lauzun 
to make up his mind not to allow himself to be married against his 
‘inclinations; it was in vain that the Princesse de Beauvais, the 
mother of the young lady, still gave encouragement to Lauzun; and 
that Mademoiselle herself consented to give Lauzun hope that she 
would think of him sometimes in the course of a journey she was 
about to make. The word of the Duc de Gontaut had been given, 
and that was an eternal bar of separation. 

The journey of the Princesse de Beauvais and her daughter was a 
long one, and the mother died during its progress ; and Mademoiselle 
de Beauvais returned to Paris, and was then placed in retirement 
in the austere precincts of the convent of Port Royal. Lauzun, 
however, did not abandon his hopes. He wrote the young lady 
a note, which was expressed in very delicate terms, informing her 
that his father was determined to marry him without consulting his 
inclinations, and asking Mademoiselle de Beauvais to say one word 
to make him think that he would not displease her by resistance. 
The governess of Mademoiselle de Beauvais received the letter, 
and, as was her duty, held a preliminary examination of its contents, 
after which she handed it over to her charge, informing her that its 
nature was of such importance that she did not feel justified in 
concealing them from her. Mademoiselle de Beauvais read the 
letter, and, like a good young lady of the time, returned it without 
one word of comment or reply. The young De Lauzun was, as 
he remembered in after life, much hurt by this proceeding, and 
agreed to accept the marriage which his father desired, on condition 
that it should not take place before two years. And thus ended the 
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only real bit of unsinful romance in Lauzun’s life. Had it been 
successful, it might, perhaps, have altered the whole tenour of his 
existence. 

The gay ladies of Versailles, however, now got hold of him; and 
a certain Madame d’Espartes—of very, very doubtful reputation— 
commenced his education in gallantry. Madame d’Espartes was a 
cousin of Madame de Pompadour, and her advances to the young 
De Lauzun were of the Pompadour kind. The readers of our time 
would not thank us for giving them very clear ideas of the revelations 
of De Lauzun respecting Madame d’Espartes, or for following him 
step by step through the interminable series of his amours. Lauzun, 
being young, handsome, saucy, and witty, with a certain dashing 
appearance of chivalrous manner, and immensely rich in the bargain 
—as soon as he became of age, all the gay ladies of the court of 
Louis XV. made—if we accept his very indelicate narrative—love to 
him desperately, one after the other. Among the beauties of 
Versailles, however, at this time, appeared an English lady—Lady 
Sarah Bunbury, sister of the Duke of Richmond, and wife of Sir 
Charles Bunbury—who made a great sensation both at Paris and at 
the court of Versailles. Her brilliant dark hair, her fair complexion 
and regular features, and her large, fine eyes, soon gained her many 
admirers among the French nobles. The Prince de Conti was one 
of these, and he presented Lauzun to her with a pretty speech: “I 
solicit your good graces, milady, for my Lauzun—four mon Lauzun. 
He is very mad, very extravagant, very amiable; and will do the 
honours of Paris for you better than anybody.” In fact, Lauzun at 
this time had already acquired a reputation ; and the young nobles of 
the time who would be @ Za mode fashioned themselves after his 
model. 

De Lauzun immediately began to aim at the conquest of Lady 
Sarah, and for that purpose was gracious and extremely civil to her 
husband, and very soon afterwards hazarded his first declaration by 
letter, which, to his surprise was returned, and a rather cutting 
speech administered to him at the next meeting. However, Lady 
Sarah did not hold out long. 

Lauzun had not been to Madame de Deffand’s supper-parties, he 
tells us, for five or six years, and he got Madame de Luxembourg to 
take him there one evening when he knew Lady Sarah would be 
there. Her manner was quite changed, and she had a little note 
prepared, containing the English words, “I love you,” which De 
Lauzun, who did not yet know English, interpreted, with the aid of 
a dictionary. Lauzun, soon after, followed Lady Sarah to England. 
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His revelations respecting his adventures there in love matters are 
curious ; but his “ Mémoires” contain no general sketches of 
English society. Had Lauzun possessed this talent, the story. of his 
life would have had more interest for us; but neither in England nor 
in America did he make use of his opportunities for any other 
purpose than to narrate, in a piquant manner, his own personal 
adventures. However, his narrative affords striking proof that the 
tone of morality was in those days sufficiently lax. Lady Sarah 
Bunbury proposed at length to Lauzun to sail away with him to 
Jamaica, and there to live with him—‘ the world forgetting, and by 
the world forgot”—in a sort of adulterous Elysium ; but this was a 
sacrifice which her hero was not prepared to make, and Lady Sarah 
conceived for him, in consequence, a cold disdain, and would have 
nothing to say to him as a lover from thenceforward. As we have 
said, it would be tedious, unprofitable work, to attempt to follow 
Lauzun in his butterfly chases across Europe, and up and down 
every kind of staircase, in pursuit of frail or chaste beauties of every 
degree ; but we may take a glance at one of the strangest of all 
De Lauzun’s love adventures, one which he fell into in England with 
a Miss Marianne Harland, one which was countenanced admiringly 
by Miss Marianne’s sister, who also joined her subsequently in 
admiration of the brilliant French Duke; while even Lady Harland, 
the mother of the fair sisters—in whose house Lauzun was treated, 
as he tells us, as um enfant de la maison—was so subjugated by his 
graces, that she condoned, ares coup, all their impossible declarations 
and impracticable vows. 

“Je fis demander & Lady Harland un quart d’heure d’audience. 
Apres m’avoir bien grondé et m’avoir fait bien de reproches, elle me 
pardonna & la condition que le quitterois promptement |’Angleterre. 
Enjin elle ne voulut pas me donner le chagrin de partir sans dire adieu a 
Marianne; et ce quil y eut de plaisant fut que cette mere terrible finit 
par tolérer devant elle les assurances de amour le plus tendre.” 

Lauzun, however, did not leave England. Yet nothing more 
improper than declarations and love-letters passed between the 
parties, though, after discovery by Lady Harland, the wits of these 
strange Platonic lovers were put to all sorts of devices to continue 
their correspondence. Marianne, indeed, seems, as well as her sister 
Fanny, to have been a sprightly and charming creature, if we can 
overlook the slight blemish that she allowed herself to be attached 
to a man who, although he was a Lauzun, was already married ; and 
the impression she made on Lauzun seems to have corresponded to 
her attractions both in strength and durability. As soon as Lady 
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-Harland discovered how matters stood, in spite of condonation, she 


removed her daughters from London; but Lauzun, either in person 
or by deputy, contrived to follow them, and put Lady Harland to 
flight from place to place. Sometimes the pair of transgressors were 
even driven to correspond by writing on the windows of country inns, 
and sometimes by all sorts of chance messengers and disguised 
ambassadors. 

The correspondence was sometimes of an expensive character. 
“For M. de Lauzun, at the French Ambassador’s,” Marianne 
superscribed on one letter ; “he will give five guineas to the bearer.” 
“Tf,” she writes naively, “we were not the most intelligent creatures 
in the world, we should be separated for ever.” On another occasion, 
Lauzun sent his English professor, with all his family, by postchaise 
to Winchester on a feigned commission to Lady Harland. The note 
for Marianne was hidden in the apron of a little child, from which she 
was instructed by signs to take it while the professor was talking to 
Lady Harland. 

During the course of their correspondence, Sir Marmaduke, a very 
stout and heavy Suffolk baronet (the family lived near Ipswich), put his 
hand and fortune at the disposition of Marianne, and she informed 
Lauzun of the circumstance, in a letter which is to be found in 
De Lauzun’s “ Mémoires,” and gives us anything but a high opinion 
of the young lady’s morality, though it is a sprightly piece of 
composition. Her dear Lauzun must think himself forgotten, but 
pen and ink have been denied her, and her parents do not let her 
out of sight; however she snatches an hour from her sleep to give 
him a letter, to tell him of her ridiculous position—for who could 
feel it like Lauzun? She has a lover, who has not committed the 
clumsy trick of getting married, like her Lauzun! Sir Marmaduke 
puts at her feet his fortune, and his immense person. He wants to 
be adored, nothing less—only he wants to be adored in the country, 
and not in the town, and she finds that really beyond her powers. 
Then follows a description of the Suffolk baronet. Sir Marmaduke 
is as big as an arm-chair—very stout: however, he is only stout 
enough now to be disagreeable; if he increases, he will be a 
curiosity. This enormous mass of flesh drinks a good deal of port 
wine, hunts the fox, and keeps race horses, just like you do. 

“T—young, pretty, and devoted to all that is agreeable, accus- 
tomed to the homage of all that London can offer me of elegance 
and refinement-—to be the wife of a fox-hunter, and condemned to 
pass my life between my husband and the old rector of the parish, 
and to be reduced to talk—if I want to talk—to the less drunk of the 
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two! Remember Marianne—is it possible? My fat lover is pre- 
paring for me a fé/e worthy of him at the Ipswich races. Why should 
you not come to the races? No; you might kill the ugly creature. 

Wait, at least, till I am his wife. Adieu! Fanny sends you a 
thousand compliments, and I~I love you in a way which would be 
fearful for a young lady less sure of her head.” 

What was the /ée which Sir Marmaduke gave Marianne at the 
Ipswich races? He had made a present of an enormous gold cup, 
to be run for at the Ipswich races, and was resolved to win it himself 
with his own horse, and place it at the feet of Marianne. What does 
Lauzun do? He had a splendid stud of horses himself at New- 
market : he sends one of his finest racers to Ipswich ; has him entered 
for the race for Sir Marmaduke’s gold cup ; instructs his jockey to 
ride a waiting race and pass Sir Marmaduke’s horse at the winning- 
post. All this was done; and the jockey, still carrying out his 
instructions, carried the gold cup to Marianne. In the cup was 
the note—“ Sir Marmaduke having arrived a little too late, permit 
me to carry out his intentions and to place the cup at your feet.” 
Marianne recognized the handwriting. “What a charming man !” 
she cried out! and Lady Harland herself was by no means dis- 
pleased. The unhappy Aunter, says De Lauzun, was laughed at and 
never reappeared. 

. The immediate successor of Marianne was the Princess Czartoriska, 
of the royal family of Poland, to whom all De Lauzun’s migratory 
affections and adorations were devoted during the next few years. 
The Princess Czartoriska was, perhaps, Lauzun’s strongest passion ; 
but we have no room here to follow him in his wanderings after her 
from England to France, from France to Belgium and Holland, and, 
finally, to Poland, where Lauzun made a brilliant figure, for a time, 
among the ladies of Warsaw. To say the truth, Lauzun was capable 
of taking a good deal of trouble and of spending an enormous 
quantity of money in his love matters, which accounts for a good deal 
of his success. He thought nothing of taking horse and riding off 
a tremendous journey all across Europe to inquire after the health 
of his lady of the hour. 

But of all Lauzun’s love affairs—Platonic and otherwise—his 
relations with Marie Antoinette are the most remarkable, and give the 
universal lady-killer a place in history. After his return from his 
last visit to the Princess Czartoriska in Poland he made his appear- 
ance at the Court of Versailles, in 1775. Marie Antoinette was 
then twenty-one years of age; and the Princesse de Guémenée and - 
Madame Dillon, both friends of Lauzun, were her prime favourites. 
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Both these ladies had spoken of Lauzun’s love exploits and inter- 
minable success to the young queen, and excited her curiosity. His 
reception by Marie Antoinette was most favourable. In less than 
two months, says Lauzun, I became “a kind of favourite.” 

According to Lauzun’s indelicate and fatuous narrative, if the 
queen did not fall victim to his conquering graces, it was all owing 
to his own reserve, generosity, and fear of the Bastille. At any rate, 
so much is clear, that Marie Antoinette showed a great deal more 
lightness and frivolity, and exhibited much more affection and 
emotion towards Lauzun than became a decent wife ; while it appears 
certain, also, from Lauzun’s own narrative, that matters stopped 
short of real culpabili’ “ Vous étes un imbécile,’ she said to 
Lauzun, with a laugh, wnen he wished to leave Court to join his 
regiment. The favour shown by the queen towards Lauzun was soon 
remarked at Versailles. Enemies started up against him on all sides, 
and the evil tongues of the Court were very busy in exaggeration. 

The most dangerous scene between Lauzun and the queen seems, 
indeed, to have happened immediately after the first occasion on 
which Lauzun heard that scandal was busy with the queen’s name. 
He immediately sought an interview with Marie Antoinette, and asked . 
for leave to retire from court, alleging, as his motive, that the kindness 
of the queen towards him was misinterpreted. Marie Antoinette 
was indignant at the thought of giving way before insolent gossip ; 
and a conversation of some length ensued, ending, on the part of the 
queen, with the words—“ Ve m’abandonnez pas, je vous en conjure; 
gue deviendraije si vous m’abandonnez?” As she said this, Marie 
Antoinette’s eyes filled with tears. De Lauzun three himself at her 
feet—“ touché au fond du ceur.” 

The queen extended her hand. Lauzun covered it with kisses. 
The queen bent down towards him. “ Zi/e é#ait dans mes bras lorsque 
je me relevai. Fe la serrai contre nom ceur fortement ainsi; elle 
rougit ; mais je ne vis pas de colore dans ses yeux.” 

The conversation was then carried on. The queen still insisted 
on Lauzun’s remaining at court. ‘“ Puis-je a moi?” cried Lauzun. 
“ N'étes-vous pas tout pour moi? Crest vous seule que je veux servir, 
vous tes mon unique souveraine! Out, vous tes ma reine, vous bes la: 
Reine de France!” This perilous scene ended with these words of 
the qneen—“A//ez-vous-en ; cette conversation a duré assez, et n'a peut- 
étre été que trop remarquée.” 

Lauzun, with a profound reverence, retired to his room, and reflected 
seriously, -he tells us, on the dangers he had just escaped. “ Z¢ 
quoigue ma conduite eit été fort imprudente, je me trouvai heureux qu'elle 
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n'ait pas été plus mauvaise.” In fact, he began to have lively visions 
of the Bastille ; and this the more, as he had entertained a strange 
scheme, which he had laid both before the Queen of France.and the 
Empress of Russia, for placing the international relations of the two 
countries in the hands of Marie Antoinette. Since Lauzun, con- 
vinced of the incapability of Louis XVI., had been projecting some 
method of giving the queen a share in the government, and so been 
tampering with matters of state. 

Lauzun, thenceforward, according to his own account, made 
incessant efforts to get away from Court, to obtain leave to serve 
the Crown abroad, or even to enter the service of Prussia. All these 
designs, he says, were, however, frustrated by the queen, and also by 
the king. The famous scene of the white heron’s plume, which the 
queen had remarked in De Lauzun’s helmet, and which she requested 
him to give her through the Princess of Gueménée, caused immense 
scandal. The queen wore it at dinner, and asked Lauzun how he 
liked her head-dress, and said she had never been so well adorned. 
Later, Lauzun says, ‘The queen would hardly ever permit him to 
leave Versailles.” Her indiscretion reached such a pitch that words 
were overheard which ought not to have come from royal lips, and 
which malignant tongues amplified in significant fashion. The Duc 
Lauzun was, we have seen, one of the French nobles who took 
up the English pastime of horse-racing; he ran a horse agains: the 
Duc de Chartres for a large sum. “ $'ai fant de peur que si vous 
perdez, je crois que je pleurerai,” said the queen to him just as the 
horses were about to start. On another occasion the queen observed 
a fine horse, ridden by Lauzun’s groom, and asked for it as a present. 
The duke by way of pleasantry refused. “ Puisgue vous ne voulez 
pas me le donner, je le prends.” On another occasion she said to 
him, “ Oh / monstre, vous tiez sur de gagner,” when she had made 
a bet with him ; all which expressions were overheard, and the talk 
which they occasioned gave De Lauzun successive visions of the 
Bastille. According to his own account, he was continually beseech- 
ing to be allowed to go on foreign service—India or elsewhere ; but 
this the queen steadfastly opposed. However, after two years of such 
dangerous notoriety at Court, clouds gathered round Lauzun’s hitherto 
sunny career. In the first place, the Countess de Polignac supplanted 
De Lauzun’s lady friends in the queen’s favour, and the Countess de 
Polignac was no friend of Lauzun’s ; in the next place, all this love- 
making, horse-racing, and splendid appearance at Court had cost De 
Lauzun enormous sums of money. He was, as he says carelessly, 
considerably in debt, the reality being that he had been living 
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frightfully beyond his means. Madame de Lauzun, he says, lightly, 
only brought me 150,000 divres de rentes. I only owed, says he, 
1,500,000 /ézres on a property of more than four millions. Madame 
de Lauzun only brought him 150,000 divres de rentes. Lauzun’s 
creditors, as is usual with such creditors, were seized with a vehement 
desire of all being paid at once, and he had to make arrangements. 
Report said that the magnificent gentleman was quite ruined ; but 
this was not true, at that time, at least. However, Lauzun had the 
misfortune to make an arrangement with the Prince de Gueménée, 
by which he sold his landed property to the latter for a large sum of 
money and a life annuity, and as the Prince de Gueménée, with all 
his enormous wealth, became, through his style of living a la 
Lauzun, subsequently a bankrupt—the life annuity was lost. How- 
ever, the Duc de Lauzun managed, according to his own account, 
his money difficulties in magnificent and most satisfactory style, 
although his enemies went about spreading very damaging reports 
as to the manner in which he had robbed his deserted wife, Madame 
de Lauzun. Nevertheless, in spite of some generous offers on the 
part of the king to come to his assistance, on the ground that part 
of De Lauzun’s fortune had been spent in his service in diplomatic 
and military appointments, De Lauzun made henceforward no longer 
the same brilliant figure at Versailles. These money difficulties of 
Lauzun spurred him on anew to attempt something in the way of 
serious action. War between France and England was imminent, 
for France was then meditating on the momentous step of supporting 
the American Colonies in their revolt. War, also, seemed equally 
imminent between Russia and Turkey. - Lauzun was active in his 
support of a proposed expedition against our possessions in India, 
of which the chief command was to be given to M. de Bussy, and 
the second to himself. But, as this project hung fire, he made 
advances to the Empress of Russia, for a command in her army. 
While in this state of uncertainty, Lauzun busied himself with his 
“ Mémoires” and with reports on the relations of France and England, 
which gained the attention of the king and his minister; he was 
a sort of unofficial ambassador in England for a time immediately 
before the rupture with France, which was brought about by the news 
of the battle of Saratoga. After the declaration of war, Lauzun was 
appointed to the command of an expedition against our settlements 
in Senegal, which he conducted with some success, and after that he 
served in the French expedition to America itself, in which he fought 
well, and gained the confidence of Washington. 

His “ Memoires” end with his return to France, after the peace in 
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1783, and the rest of his career is to be sought for under the name 
of Biron, in the story of the French Revolution. After residing 
some time in his country, and finding that his favour at Court was 
gone for ever, the chief sign of which was that the command of his 
regiment, the Gardes Frangaises, which had been promised to him, 
was given to another, he joined the party of Philippe Egalité, and 
took part in the deliberations of the Palais Royal. Biron, as the 
faithful friend and confidant of the Duc d’Orleans, participated in all 
his intrigues. The hand and tongue of Biron were soon seen to be so 
active in the early part of the Revolution, that the authorities wanted 
to appoint him to the government of Corsica, a post for which he 
had formerly applied and which he now refused. As a member of 
the Assemblée Nationale, he allied himself to Mirabeau, and amid 
the wild rising of popular feeling was constrained soon, for his own 
safety, to take a very decided and prominent part in public affairs. 
A man of the mark he had now shown himself could not remain an 
idle spectator without danger. When the news arrived in Paris 
that a regiment stationed in the provinces, of which he had the 
command, had, with their colonel at their head, cried “ Vive /e Roi, 
au diable la nation /” Biron mounted the tribune, and demanded the 
most rigorous punishment of the transgressors. He was now no 
longer the brilliant Duc de Lauzun, or Duc de Biron, but plain céfoyen 
Biron, and he displayed at this time an energy and activity which 
forms a striking contrast to his former Don Juan state of existence. 
He was invested with extraordinary powers by the Assembly for 
examining the condition of the provinces, and receiving the oaths 
of fidelity of the troops, and the reports which he rendered of his 
duties are full of real or simulated republican fire and vehemence. 
We find him again in London, joined in a diplomatic mission with 
Talleyrand. Then he became General-in-Chief successively of the 
Army of the North, of that of the Maritime Alps, and of that of La 
Vendée. As General of the latter army he showed considerable vigour 
and good sense; but he barely had time to organise his irregular 
troops, and to gain some first successes over the Vendean revolt 
before he got into difficulties at Tours with the Military Commission 
appointed by the Assembly to overlook his plans and movements. 
Ronsin, one of the Commission, having burst into the council-roon, 
one day and vociferated in a state of terror against a proposed 
movement of Biron’s, Biron unbuckled his. sabre and said, “ Repre- 
sentants, I give up my command into your hands rather than be the 
general of officers and cowards of this stamp.” This speech cost 
Biron his head—He was sent for to Paris to give account of his 
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command, and thrown into the prison of the Addaye. He was tried 
and condemned to be guillotined on the 1st of January, 1794. He 
drank and ate well on the day of his execution, and his courage and 
gaiety did not fail him to the last. When the executioner came to 
take him, he had just begun a dozen of oysters. “Citizen,” he said, 
“permit me to finish, and drink meanwhile this glass of wine ; thou 
must have need of a little courage in thy line of business.” Biron 
was then forty-six. 

Six months after the execution of Lauzun-Biron, his wife, too, 
was led to the guillotine—it was said that she was the victim of a 
mistake, and that she was executed under a warrant prepared for her 
homme d'affaires. Executions were so common that the executioner 
had no time to be critical. She had been thrown into prison as an 
émigrée, after a temporary absence from France. Lauzun, who was 
then commanding the Army of the North, on receiving news of her 
arrest, wrote an energetic letter to demand her release, in which a 
phrase is to be found, a phrase expressive of Lauzun’s regret for his 
neglect of the wife he had vowed at the altar to defend and protect. 

He had then been entirely separated from her for fifteen years— 
ever since, in fact, he had been obliged to give up the greater part of 
his fortune to his creditors; but even before that, though they lived 
under the same roof, they really dined even at the same table. 
Lauzun never overcame his first feelings of aversion to his marriage. 
Nevertheless, there was no law to compel him to consent to under- 
take its responsibilities. ‘The Duchess, on her side, seems to have 
been guilty of no fault towards him, and to have lived a blameless 
life, pitied by many and respected by all. At the crisis, however, 
of Lauzun’s money difficulties, she showed some slight asperity in 
arranging the terms of the separation, since she began law pro- 
ceedings against her husband! But her wrongs were great. She, too, 
had shared the first liberal impulses of the Revolution in France, and 
a pleasant speech is reported as having been made by her to Lafayette. 
They were both sitting together in her box at the Comédie Frangaise, 
when two oranges were thrown into it from the pit. “ JZ. 4e Marquis,” 
said Madame de Biron, “voila les premiers fruits de la Revolution.” 

Two or three years later, it was no longer oranges but heads which 
were the fruits of the Revolution, as Madame de Biron and her 
husband were destined to experience, and Lauzun’s career symbolizes, 
or, rather, his two careers symbolize in a strange way the different 
character of the age in which he was born from that in which he 
died. His life began on the knees of Madame de Pompadour—it 
perished on the guillotine. WILLIAM STIGAND. 
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BY A CITY AUTHORITY. 


T is scarcely to be questioned that finance. more or less, enters 


relation to the employment of capital, the discount of bills, 
: or engagements at the Stock Exchange, finance is at the 
base of everything. Since the memorable period of 1862, when limited 
liability ran riot through the land, and eventually, as was predicted, 
proved unlimited, ruining hundreds of thousands, finance has held 
great sway, and will continue to exercise influence. 

Although the crisis of 1866 brought down Overend, Gurney and 
Co., the Imperial Mercantile Credit Association, and other limited 
establishments, the directors and managers of which had fostered and 
expanded the system beyond legitimate bounds, it will again revive, 
and become once more, as is almost already apparent, a very 
dominant power. Previously to this date it had been encouraged to 
such an extent that “legitimate finance,” like the “legitimate drama,” 
being neglected, every description of sensational movement was 
brought into vogue to stimulate and force forward the current of 
general enterprise. Indeed such was the metamorphosis business 
relations experienced, that a series of papers, ‘“ Mosaics from the 
Panic,” might be made almost as interesting as Ruskin’s “Seven 
Lamps of Architecture,” or the “ Stones of Venice.” Finance, as then 
practised, is now happily almost extinct. In its present form it is 
again a rising but less dangerous element, although it must be 
vigilantly watched in case it should make any fresh divergence from 
the proper path. 

Among the old-fashioned, steady-going school of bankef and finan- 
ciers, it has been frequently remarked, that could friend Samuel 
Gurney rise from his grave and witness the devastation created by the 
new school, and find the old house at “ the corner” incorporated asa 
wing to another banking establishment, he would be as much surprised, 
as was Lord Overstone when the firm of Jones, Lloyd and Co. 
came to be absorbed by the London and Westminster Bank. The 
new order of things did not immediately follow the death of 
Samuel Gurney ; laxity certainly occurred in discount transactions, 
in the neighbourhood of Lombard Street soon after his demise ; 








into the very core of our every-day transactions. Whether in . 
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but the strong indication of a departure from regular rules was 
when the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway was raising its 
branch capital, and the Atlantic and Great Western Company com- 
menced issuing Consolidated Bonds and Debentures. Then,—and 
then it was in reality that “financing” became a regular trade or 
profession, and solid and good business, with moderate profit, was 
shunted to make place for large operations with risk, that ultimately 
entailed heavy sacrifices. 

The facilities discovered by Sir Samuel Morton Peto, through the 
new school, were also soon made available by Mr. James McHenry, 
and the floating of their securities was accompanied in other quarters 
by similar questionable operations, until everyone rushed into the 
arena with their own particular projects and schemes, which culmi- 
nated in the ever-memorable “ Black Friday,” which paralysed 
credit throughout the world ; and the cries of distress from which 
reverberated in every known capital from England to the far East. 
It is now generally admitted to have been a crisis never before equalled 
in intensity, and though we are partially recovering from its effects, the 
want of confidence prevailing during the last four years has been 
most marked and discouraging. It will be a long period before we 
ever again witness a wild mania for general enterprise, but there are 
symptoms of approaching activity, which will render it advisable that 
the public should be cautioned against the shoals and quicksands that 
may frequently beset them. 

We therefore propose under this head to furnish regularly some 
observations with regard to the progress of finance and investment, 
and other points of interest that may be culled from the proceedings 
of public companies ; not so much with the object of entering into 
details, as to present general remarks on the state of the funds, 
foreign stocks, railway shares, and miscellaneous securities. The 
English investing classes do not go so deeply as they used to do into 
Consols, Reduced or New Three per Cents. ; and although they have 
been recently better supported through the influx of gold and the 
purchases for the Sinking Fund, they are avoided by persons of 
limited income, because they do not return a sufficient rate of interest. 
Metropolitan Consols—the Stock issued by the Board of Works—is 
gradually finding a better market, because bankers and assurance 
companies have lately made purchases. 

The new loans recently brought out have been the Khedive (Egyp- 
tian) and the Imperial Japanese. The Khedive operation was opposed 
tooth and nail by interested parties ; but, ultimately, it was a success 
here and in Paris. The old loans receded, because they were said to 
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have been disposed of on speculative account. ‘This has since 
proved to have been the case, and a rally has consequently set in. 
There are those who predict a 4 per cent. rise in this stock; through 
the influential combination formed to support it. Other Egyptian 
securities will follow in the same direction should there be the least 
tendency to advance. It must be remembered that Egyptian Stocks 
have been unnaturally depressed, and that it would require but a 
moderate amount of investment to give quite an altered character to 
their value. The Imperial Japanese Loan has been brought out, and 
it is said was subscribed to twice the amount required. But the 
scrip having dropped to a heavy discount, this is not evidence of 
satisfactory support to the transaction. It is, nevertheless, a new 
security ; the instalments accrue rather rapidly ; and, whilst they are 
payable, there may be a further decline. Some capitalists are buying 
at the present quotations, but others are waiting to get in cheaper; 
the arrangement of the settlement not having exercised any startling 
effect. This security will eventually rally ; the positive character of 
the revenue, and the impression that the dividends will be punctually 
discharged, being calculated to induce purchases. New Grenada, as 
a cheap stock, is creeping up ; and, since the dividends are gradually 
increasing, prices may go higher. Mexican still fluctuates, but a 
good opinion is entertained of the security through arrears of 
interest, and the notion that the country must before long become 
tranquillised. 

Spanish continues to advance, the new operations about to be 
introduced by Messrs. Rothschild and Co., on the pledge of the 
Almaden Mines, being calculated to restore the credit of the country. 
Espartero will, it is expected, be king; and Prim will, there is 
reason to presume, be his successor. The late rise can scarcely 
be considered commensurate with the altered prospects of the 
place, now the finances will be under the surveillance of the 
great people in New Court. Portuguese was temporarily interfered 
with by the declaration of the Marquis Saldanha, but the resignation 
of the Ministry, with subsequent concessions, has placed this stock 
in a firmer position. Turkish, after being very strong, has once 
more relapsed. The five per cents. especially have been run up to 
a high point, the Greeks having been buyers under a syndicate. It 
is, however, doubtful if this advance can be supported, and if an 
unfavourable reaction should take place, it would be sudden and 
extensive. The stock may be locked up for a time, but immediately 
sales are made to realise profits, the result must at once be 
apparent. Other Turkish securities have not improved in pro- 
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portion, and therefore we consider the 5 per cent. stand at a 
} dangerous point. The report is that the “Bears” are to be again 
squeezed, and perhaps a further advance may follow. Peruvian has 
been rather favourably influenced by the proposed new loan for 
railways, because it is fully anticipated that the outstanding debts 
will be absorbed in the general operation. The decision of the 
Stock Exchange to ignore the quotations of Austrian securities, 
owing to the conduct of the Government in dealing with the debt, 
will serve as a caution to other countries not to trifle with the 
interests of bondholders. Russian securities of all kinds have 
reached a high figure, particularly the last Rothschild’s loan. 
The Dutch are persevering buyers, and the punctual discharge 
of the dividends keeps them in a strong position as investments. 
Chilian and Argentine Stocks are better than ever; the scarcity 
of the former makes an impression on their value almost daily. 
The Stock of the St. Domingo loan will, it is thought, improve. 
All railway shares are better, and likely to go higher. Traffics 
seem to be viewed as favourable ; trade is recovering, and directors 
, promise economy in management. Some of the companies, however, 
require fresh capital. We are now in the favourable season, and 
quotations will be supported. The only exceptions are Metropolitan 
and Metropolitan District, which have suffered from pressure of sales. 
Bank shares have improved, and it is expected that the dividends 
will be good this half year. Quotations are likely further to advance. 
Telegraph shares must be held for the present. They will, in course 
of time, prove a favourite investment. 























NOTES AND INCIDENTS. 





WiTH hardly an exception, every change in THE GENTLEMAN’S 


MAGAZINE has been one of progress—an advance in influence and 
circulation. The removal of the Magazine from one eminent pub- 
lishing house to another will, we hope, be another step onwards. 


In taking leave of Whitefriars and coming Westward, the Editor 


acknowledges with satisfaction the hearty co-operation of the late 
publishers in that great change of two years ago which saw SYLVANUS 
URBAN modernised in dress and in manners. The extension of THE 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE from a modest circulation of some 
hundreds to an established monthly sale of many thousands, is an 
ample guarantee of the judgment which dictated that important 
transformation. This great success has been largely promoted by an 
association with the well-known firm of Bradbury and Evans, and 
by the kindly and untiring assistance of a staff of eminent writers 
whose feeling for THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE is one of sympathy 
and veneration for a national literary institution, 


The Editor feels assured that the labours of the last two years will influence 


the future of the Magazine, tending to the more complete develop- 
ment of a revived power. Every effort will be made to augment its 
literary value and general usefulness. With this object, two new 
features—conceived, it is hoped, in the spirit of “a clear-headed man 
like Dr. Johnson, and a shrewd man of business like Cave, had they 
lived in the present year from the building of the city of London”— 
will be introduced. The one is “The Investor,” which will be a 
careful and reliable inquiry into the commercial and financial projects 
of the month, contributed by one who is in the foremost rank both as 
a writer and an authority in such matters. The other new feature is 
“The Roll of Honour,” which will be THE GENTLEMAN’S Victoria 
Cross—a record of noble deeds done in the present day, a tribute to 
modern chivalry, a history of true nobility. The “ Correspondence 
of SYLVANUS URBAN” will be published occasionally, Contributions 
in this department, as in all others, will receive every consideration, 


Other arrangements have been made that will mark this beginning of 





another page in the history of THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE as the 
commencement of a new lease of energetic life. 


JOSEPH HATTON, 
Editor of ‘‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine.” 
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VicToR HuGo has been accused of taking too great a liberty with nature 
in introducing into his “ Toilers of the Sea” the description of the marine 
monster that he calls the “ devil-fish.” He has been charged with creating 
the polype in his brain to heighten the flavour of his romance. As if a 
novelist had not as great a licence to invent an animal as a situation! Do 
the naturalists want to patent all the possible sensations of the deep? If 
the present writer were vain, he might call himself what Captain Cuttle 
called Sol Gills, for if he has nothing else to claim he can declare himself 
a lover of scientific truth; yet he delights to see a little poetic science in 
its proper place, and they must be cynics who do not. But the curious 
point in connection with Victor Hugo’s fish is that it is not a fiction after 
all, since it tallies closely with the description, by Mr. Lord, the naturalist, 
of the octopus, a mollusc of the cuttle fish tribe, in its larger state of 
development. The naturalist’s and the novelist’s word pictures are 
strikingly similar when we eliminate the necessary differences of diction ; 
and as to the hero Gilliat’s encounter with the hideous cephalopod, it 
might be read as an excusably exaggerated rendering of a struggle which 
a naturalist in Brazil, Lucie Hartt, recently had with a large cuttle fish, 
which wound its long arms around first one hand and then the other, and 
held fast in spite of helpless struggles, till it chose to release its embrace 
of the luckless student of the sea’s wonders. The octopus of our seas is 
a dwarf, but it grows to enormous size in other waters, its arms reaching 
five feet in length. It is a good swimmer, and can ramble on the beach 
or bottom at will. Mr. Lord, whom we are quoting condensedly, opines 
that if the fish should wind his sucker-armed limbs around a bather, the 
embrace would be fatal: he feels sure that it paralyses its victim, and that 
if it got firm sucking hold of any object or being, it could only be removed 
by being chopped off piecemeal, unless it be stabbed in one vulnerable 
point, when the countless suckers release their grip. Anyone who will 
compare Victor Hugo’s statement with these few lines will see how truly 
on the whole the novelist has been to nature; certainly he has kept 
within poet’s range of licence. 





IT will take some time for the American idea of compelling provision 
for escape from fire in dwelling houses to infuse itself into our legislature. 
Eleven hundred houses in New York have been furnished with escapes in 
accordance with the compulsory act lately passed. The system generally 
recommended by the building supervisor of the State City consists in the 
perforation of the party-wall between two residences, and the erection of a 
substantial door, conspicuously marked “ Fire-escape,” to be used by the 
inmates on either side only when the momentous demand arises. British 
notions of privacy might resent such an arrangement. The strength of a 
castle being that of its weakest part, an Englishman would naturally 
think himself unsafe with only an inch or two of wood to separate and 
protect him from his neighbour, and that obstacle removable by a key of 
which he has not sole possession. But there is no reason why so many 
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people should be burnt in their bedrooms while means of escape are pro- 
curable without knocking down party walls. Many cautious householders 
already provide themselves with rope-ladders, which they can make fast 
to their window-sills when the emergency arises ; but we do not recollect 
ever hearing of an escape by such a contrivance: apparently the provision 
keeps off the danger, or else the same cautionary spirit that prompts the 
preparation of the ladder prevents the occurrence of the necessity for 
using it. For a body not agile, the descent of a dangling perpendicular 
flight of steps would be about as easy a performance as a waltz on a tight 
rope. And yet the rope-ladder plan is the only feasible one for domestic 
fire-escaping. There is ample room for a little ingenuity to perfect some- 
thing more practicable, or at least not calling for such acrobatic accom- 
plishments in its use. Perhaps compulsory legislation might stimulate 
invention. If laws are made when necessities for them arise, surely it is 
time this matter should be taken in hand, for upon the need of action 
there can be no question. If legal interference did nothing else, it might 
prevent such cases as that lately reported of a large number of young 
women being lodged at night in the topmost storey of one of the loftiest 
warehouses in London, without the possibility of escape, and with small 
possibility of rescue, if fire broke out below. 





In Haussman-city they have found a grim reminder of the ultimatum 
of architectural glories. Digging in the Rue Monge, the excavators have 
come upon an amphitheatre that dates, so the archzologists say, from two 
centuries before Julian the Apostate dwelt in his loved Lutetia. In laying 
the foundations of the street years ago, the builders must have turned up 
load after load of the Roman debris without knowing its origin: they 
spoilt a segment of the circle, but luckily the rest remains. A moiety of 
it has been actually laid bare, and the remainder lies below a house and 
the garden of a convent. The form of the structure is elliptical, the 
exterior diameter measuring about four hundred feet. It is admirably 
constructed, and the arena is entirely conserved : 'the combatants’ gate 
has been identified, as well as a wild beasts’ cage, and various architec- 
tural details. The rake, too, has brought to light a great number of minor 
relics, among them a gold necklace set with turquoises. We should have 
our suspicions of the genuineness of these valuable exhumations: the 
amphitheatre had not a Pompeiian burial; it stood deserted till the rains 
of centuries washed over it the loose ground of the hill of St. Geneviéve, 
upon the plains of which it was built. Is it likely to have been abandoned 
while jewels were hidden only beneath its surface dust? Depend upon it 
the relic makers of whom we spoke in January are busy in Paris just 
now. A part of the ground under which the circus lies belongs to an 
omnibus company: for this portion the Archzological Society offers 
500,000 francs. It is to be hoped that the historian of Czsar and the city 
itself will secure the preservation of the whole monument. 
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SoME day a maritime expedition may be organised to visit the most out- 
of-the-way shores and islands of the Globe in search of the Europeans who 
are scattered about them like a band of skirmishing Robinson Crusoes. 
It is not to be supposed that every seaman who does not come home is 
lost for ever. Enoch Ardens, less the poetry of their situations, exist by 
the hundred. From a recent cruiser in the Pacific we have intelligence 
of extraordinary sprinklings of white men to be found on its various 
islands, living either alone or on peaceful terms with the natives. Indeed, 
they make themselves entirely at home with the latter, accepting the 
protection of the chiefs to whose tribe they attach themselves, and 
showing their superior breed by making the inferior savages their slaves ; 
setting them to paddle their canoes, to fish for turtle, to collect shells, and 
make themselves generally useful. And what wages think you the white 
man pays? Occasional scraps of tobacco. He has taught the Aborigine 
the virtues of the weed, and it has become the desire of the black man’s 
heart: it even passes as money, for obviously coin is of no use. But it is 
never saved: the moment a morsel is earnt and paid it is rammed into 
a pipe and puffed vigorously away. This tobacco-specie is procured from 
any whaling and trading ships that may be hailed, and tortoise-shell, pigs, 
and fowls are given in return. The European resident keeps favour with 
his protecting chief by occasional presents, obtained from the same 
sources, of an adze or any other steel tool, a musket or a flask of powder; 
and it is said that the savage hosts are remarkably faithful to their guests. 
At:‘one island, called “ Ascension,” but evidently not the well-known 
station of that name, some thirty whites have taken their abode, and there 
are many domiciled on New Guinea, New Ireland, the Friendly Islands, 
among the Figi, and in other places too numerous to mention. Some of 
them are Americans, some are wrecked whalers, some deserters; many of 
them might be worth fetching home; but a few would not be welcomed 
on their native soil, for they are runaway convicts. A directory of cast- 
aways might be a troublesome book to compile, but it would have its 
value, especially to the ethnologists and race-migration students of the 
future. 





IT is a sign of the times that tramway bills, to the number of a dozen 
and a half, were brought up for second reading in Parliament on a single 
evening. Is the railway system dying, and are we henceforth to travel on 
high roads only? Are we to have a tramway king, a tramway Stephenson, 
a tramway fever, and a tramway panic within the next half-score years? 
Are we now on the right travelling track and have we been persisting in 
error all the while our money has been melting into cuttings or piling 
into viaducts, or flowing into heavy roiling stock? George Francis Train 
must rejoice when he reads how his long neglected child is suddenly 
growing into gianthood; and he must be bitter too, against the men who 
accepted his invitations to those splendid turtle lunches, and flattered 
him in five-minute speeches, and then laughed and cried down the street 
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rails upon which his heart and purse were set. One wonders whether the 
new tram noise, from far and near, is a genuine spontaneous expression of 
the desirability of the innovation, or whether the whole thing is a con- 
coction by the engineers, who have of late had no work to do, and are 
making this effort to raise the wind. Given a rail that will not disturb 
ordinary traffic, and every high road in the country may become a railway. 
One thing only is needed to make these the great lines of heavy traffic, 
and that is some kind of engine that will run up and down hill over the 
iron ways. Sir Joseph Whitworth thinks that a locomotive could be 
made to travel on the common roads if these were kept at a proper 
surface, and then no tramways at all would be required; but at present 
this is only a thought. No less successful than the road-rails that are in 
work have been the trials of the sky-rails, which have been introduced by 
Mr. Hodgson: these are continuously running wire ropes, upon which 
baskets or boxes are hung to travel. Goods and minerals only have 
been transported by this means as yet; but we may live to see thereby 
the fulfilment of Mother Shipton’s prophecy about passenger carriages 
running over the house tops. 





ON a night of the past month a number of delegates from seventeen of 
the younger learned and literary societies of London met to discuss the 
desirability of obtaining a place wherein to lay together their corporate 
heads. This meeting ought not to have been called for. You who are 
out of the circle of savans and their associates may wonder how the 
number of seventeen separate bodies is made up; but in truth on the whole 
society-list there must be twice or thrice as many. We only hear of the 
“ Royal,” the “ Geographical,” the “ Ethnological,” and now and then an 
echo from the “Anthropological.” Scarce a whisper ever reaches the 
public ear from the “ Statistical,” the “ Asiatic,” the “ Syro-Egyptian,” 
the “ Harveian,” the “ Juridical,” the “ Philological,” the “ Graphic,” and 
the more obscure or less noisy associations of the studious and the wise. 
Yet they exist, hid away almost in holes and corners, in one-pair offices 
and dim back-parlours. When their fellows want to meet, they are 
obliged to crowd into stuffy sitting-rooms, or else sponge upon the larger 
bodies who have appropriate trysting places. To feel their way to greater 
comfort and independence was the object of the representatives aforesaid. 
Naturally it was thought that as Government lodged some of the tip-top 
institutions luxuriously, it might do something towards providing at least 
a common lodging-house for the lesser assemblies. What is wanted is a 
building of separate offices for museums and libraries, and including three 
or four respectable meeting rooms common to all the tenants. You will 
point to the “ Albert Hall” at Kensington: we were pointing there also 
when we said that the meeting of delegates ought not to have been called 
for. If the right thing had been done, the money spent upon that hall 
would have been devoted to the erection of a meeting-house for the 
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London societies, on some appropriate plan and in an accessible locality- 
This one thing needful is not supplied by the Kensington hippodrome in 
the slightest degree. We believe no word was spoken with reference to 
it at the gathering we are alluding to, so utterly useless is it in the eyes of 
men of science. It is prostituting the name of science to use it in connec- 
tion with an edifice of such unscientific capabilities. What do our pro- 
fessors, doctors, and students want with an arena to hold 8,000 people, an 
orchestra to seat 1,000 fiddlers, a steam-blown organ, amphitheatre, boxes, 
and all the appointments of a concert-room? A row of six-roomed houses 
for offices and an Ebenezer chapel for a meeting room would be a far more 
satisfactory provision for them. The sham intentions of the Albert Hall 
are proclaimed by the fact that while it is rearing its emptiness, seven- 
teen scientific bodies meet to cry out for shelter. 





HIPPOPHAGY is gaining favour in France, at all events. The enthu- 
siastic horse-eaters of that country have announced, delightingly, the 
amounts of their consumption since the first dishes of viande de cheval 
furnished their uninviting tables. It was only on] the 9th of July, 1866, 
that the Paris Prefect of Police, after consulting the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, and taking the advice of the Emperor, authorised the establishment 
of horse butcheries : and before the next jour de Pan the Parisians had 
devoured 902 animals! The amount of flesh which French cookery can 
render into edible meat is about 200 kilogrammes or 420 pounds from 
each beast; so that in that short six months there were consumed nearly 
400,000 pounds of horse-beef. During the next year, 1867, 2,152 equine 
carcases were cut up and sold within the city; and in 1868 the number 
rose to 2,421. These represented just about one million pounds of solid 
meat, not counting the giblets, which, as may be supposed, are not 
wasted. Remember that Paris is of France in the matter which these 
figures represent. For the whole country, data are not procurable; but 
they who can best judge set down the consumption for 1868 at two million 
kilogs, or over four million pounds weight. So elated are the hippo- 
phagists, that they ask the Minister of Agriculture to help spread the taste 
for the meat of their adoption by ordaining that horses for alimentation be 
killed in the same addatoirs, and sold in the same shops with beef, mutton, 
and veal, also by providing for inspection of the horseflesh exposed for 
sale, and by ordering the traffic therein to be unfettered by octroz dues. 
The prices of the flesh is generally about half that of beef for correspond- 
ing joints. 









IT happens too frequently that scientific investigations and discoveries 
of the highest class meet with the least share of public appreciation, and 
correlatively, that the greatest discoverers get fewer honours than those 
whose lesser achievements fall within the scope of popular comprehension. 
The state of things is regretable, but it is inevitable; for we cannot 
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expect the populace always to honour what they cannot understand ; 
though they will do so sometimes. One of these out-of-reach discoveries 
has recently been consummated by Dr. Andrews, of Queen’s College, 
Belfast. The researches that led up to it have occupied thé doctor’s 
attention for some years, but the fruit only came forth in the last Bakerian 
lecture—an annual discourse, delivered to the Royal Society in accordance 
with a bequest from one Henry Baker, who died ninety-six years ago. 
The subject refers to the continuity of the gaseous and liquid states of 
matter, and the fact now fully proven is, that these two diverse forms are 
only distant stages of the same condition of material, and are capable of 
passing into one another by a series of gradations so gentle that the 
passage shall nowhere present any interruption or break of continuity. 
This conclusion has been drawn especially from experiments upon car- 
bonic acid, which from a tenuous gas, confined in fine tubes of glass and 
subjected to enormous pressure—something like three-quarters of a ton 
to the square inch—was found to pass gradually and steadily into a limpid 
fluid. Important as is this discovery, regarded merely as the establish- 
ment of a purely scientific fact, it is still more interesting as a step 
towards the realisation of the alchemical dream—the solidification of 
gases. Its bearing upon future researches, who shall predict? There is 
no foreseeing how far it may shed light into the processes of nature: to 
even the cosmologist it may be a key to knowledge, for there are gaseous 
nebulz and solid stars in the sky, and he wonders whether the one has 
not been formed from the other. 
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